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ABSTRACT 

This document describes the efforts of program 
administrators to implement an organic curriculum in the John Adams 
High School in Portland, Oregon. The chief program administrator 
coordinated efforts to develop individualized instructional 
maheriais, to revamp school organization, and to create a fully 
differentiated staff. Organic curriculum is a learner-rather than a 
teacher-centered course of study utilizing packages specifying 
behavioral objectives. (Appendixes present a variety of materials 
describing John Adams High School.) (RA) 
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F.3 '70 YEAR-END REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 

ES '70 Is a cooperative local-state -federal program for tlie development of 
a iiew couiprehensive secondaiy schoo3. currio'iil'Ujjri and oi’ganxzatloii whicli Virlll 
provide an individualized education for eaoli student^ higlily relevant to his 
experience and his aspirations and to the adult roles whioli he v/ill play, and 
economically practical within available public resom'oes. 

In May, 1967, the ES '70 network was formed to devise a program for the 
development of this new secondaiy school. Participating mi the ES '70 Pro- 
gram ware approximately 17 representative local school diBbiicts aoross the 
United States, 14 state education departments, a number of universities, 
foundations, private non-profit and profit making organizations, the U, S. 
Office of Education and other federal agencies. The experience developed 
binder this program is available to all school systems. 

The ultimate adjn of such a highly diversified, long-range research and^ 
development program is to validate th© widest } .sible range of educational 
processes and procedures. From this rich array of alternatives, local 
school administrators should be able to select and combine whatever ele-^ 
ments they think are best suited to the needs of their particular comniunity , 
Full control remains v/here it has been traditionally — oii the local level. 

In its initial phase, ES *70 has been more intent on asking questions than 
supplying ansvrers. Nothing is more likely to handicap the search for a 
superior ^stem of education than the presentation of prematiare answers. 
Nothing is more essential to final success than asking the right questions 
of all concerned: local, state, and federal government officials, school 

board members, state education officers, university educators, school 
administrators, teachers, parents — and the students themselves. Thus the 
objectives of ES '70 are to radically change the present secondary educa- 
tional program in the direction of a learner-oriented curriculum.^ Further- 
more, the program set out to Integrate academic training, oocupational 
training, and personal development in grades nine through twelve , The 
Intent also includes the utilization of past, present, and future research 
In order “bo individual i^d ins^bruotiion^ 

In September of 1967 the local ES '70 project was integrated with a ~ 
clinical high school model proposed by a group of experienced teachers 
in their final year of doetoral study at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education* 

Fo*ur mambera of the groups together with two experienoed adminlairators 
for the Portland School District, one the local coordinator of the ES '70 
program, spent the school year 1968-69 planning John Adams High School, 

They envisioned a cilnlcal high school in which the various objectives 
of ES *70 might be implemented. 
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A achool in v/hicli instruction of studenbs^ pre -service and in-service 
teacher education, basio and applied research, and currieulmn development 
and dissemination could tales place imder one roof opened In September of 
1969, The school planners were given virtually complete autonomy in 
recruitirig the faculty, developing the educational program, and creating 
an orgar.iaational structure which complimented the da aired goals. Adams 
High School Is part of the city school system of Portland. Its student 
population is diverse , The students come from a Y/ida range of social and 
economic backgrounds* approximately 25^ of the student body is black , 



METHODS 

I, Analysis and Orientation of the District 

At the outset of the project the coordinator chose to make a concerted 
effort to Inform the superintendent's staff, state department, teachor 
training institutions, and the local high school administrative staffs 
of the objectives of ES '70. It was the feeling of the coordinator that 
the more the entire distriot Yvas Involved in ES '70, the more success- 
ful the final program would be end the greater the chances that the 
objectives of the program would be implemented in all of the high schools 
in the distriot , 

While seeking to inform local school administrators, the coordinator 
spent considerable thme familiarizing hlinself with current projects and 
programs carried on in the district. Each project that had objectives 
somewhat common with those of ES '70 v/as prepared in descriptive form. 
This was the beginning of a curriculum materials library, particularly 
performance curriculum materials, that soon developed into a large 
libraiy representing ouiTlculum materials from all ES '70 districts. 

While the ourrlculum library was in preparation, the coordinator estab- 
lished positive relationships with the state superintendent's office. 
Teaching Research of the Oregon State ^stem of Higher Education, and 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. With the support of 
these organizations an in-service program was established at Roosevelt 
High School to enable the staff to work on a variety of areas common 
to ES '70 objectives. A performance cui*rlculum committee was estab- 
lished and the staff began to look at education in terms of a new kind 
of curriculimi. 

Based upon a prototype prepared the U. S. Office of Education and 
with the assistance of the Director of Educational Research and his 
staff from the PortlMid district, the coordinator prepared a complete 
^stems analysis and eiirriculum develo^ent project in industrial 
education. During the analysis and orientation phase, it was possible 
to discuss all aspects of the project vdtli every high school staff in 
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Portland and to determine what each sohool m'Fht do to hoi-n ■;« +n 
accomplishmont of the oTiJectlver of -hh,. t>rop'- S ^ Jielp in tte 
district did iiot eet into tho P^ogj.^u. However, Portland 

program on a “rsf 

John Adams Hlgli lohool planning tern aaslgiKd 'to the 

Opgrating John Adams High S chool 
HLanning the School 

The objeotives for the high school and those of th^ /?q »-7n 

were; so comn&tihle +>ia+ ^ I'nose oi the ES '70 program 

ahould he dSiSalel S to Eq°T?f'.Tf , Pe>f sohool 

Si»TSeSi!s:S 

a great deal of time smnt arrangln^^n-^^ PlaimiiTg year there was 
supplies to support the urotTra^^^ ^ materials, and 

*' ES;5!„™ns;” "~-™ 



1 . The Core Prograai; 

a . General Educa uion 

b. The Basie Skills Program 

c. The Mobile School Program 

2 , The Elective ft'ogram 



B. 



3 . The Vocational Education jr-ogram 

a. The Basic R?ogram 

b. The Work— Study Program 



The School Envlronnient - The planned goal was to create s 
prino°lpe:^°S of :Lcerf 4 ?r damocratio 
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1. ..Student rs spoils and control 

2. Individual rights in the sohool society 

3. Policy making 

4. Information and decision-making 

5. The analysis and evaluation of programs 

6. The allocation of resources and persomiel 

0. Institutional Relationships - The plsumed goal was to empha- 
size the fundamental commitmant of the sohool in he coming a 
valuable resource to the oommunity, the Portland Sohool 
District, and Jim erlcan education in general. Defined utili- 
zation of the ES ’70 network v/as essential in accomplishing 
this goal . 

D. The Clinical Nature of the School - The planned goal was to 
make Adams High School a school -based setting for continuous 
educational experimentation and char,ge , There were five 
major components designed to accomplish this goal. 

1. Pre service and in-service training 

2. Research and evaluation 

3. Program development 

4 . D 1 s seminat ion 

5. Reflection and regeneration 

Obviously the planned school emphasizes and ooncentrates upon the school 
as the basic unit of change in education. However, it is also obvious 
that it is totally Inadequate for any one school to undertake such an 
ambitious task. The successful amplementatlon of the Adams school and 
similar institutions in the ES ’70 network or apy other consortium could 
be a long step toward establishing the necessary inter-institutional 
cooperation to pov/erfully affect Amerloan education. 

The speelflc John Adams perspeetus delineating the planned school is 
Appendix A, 

Oparational School - 

JolUi Adams High School opened in September, 1969 with approximately 
1,300 students (grades nine through eleven). A unique feature for^ 
such an. S 3 ^)erimeirtal school was the fact that it was part of the city 
school s^-stem of Portland and served a defined but diverse student 
populatioi. The students came from a wide range of social and economic 
backgrounds I approximately 2 , 5 % of the student body was black. 

The schooi was subdivided into four houses, each containing 250 ran- 
domly as.signed students. Each, house contained a guidance comselor, 
a guidance intern, and an administrative aide. The instructional 
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staff of the house was comprised of two irxter-dlsoiplinary teams of 
teachers led by a euTTiculum associate , The first contained teachers 
in English, social s1,udles, and the arts; the second, teachers in 
mathematics, science, home economics, business education, and indus- 
trial arts. One teacher on each team wblS designated as leader and 
each team had assigned to it one intern, one student teacher, and one 
aide , These t¥;o teams designed, implemented, and evaluated, an 
instructional program for their house. Every student at Adams was 
to spend appro xlmetely half of his school day In such a house. 

The other half of the day teachers and students we re free to devise 
as broad a range of educational experlenoes as their imaginations 
allov/ed. This part of the cm’rioulum was conip3,etely el.eotive and 
largely individual iaed, and courses were of variable size and length. 

All faculty members (including interns end student teachers) were 
encoTjraged to offer their own electives, and there were provisions 
for student initiated courses. In addition to those courses taking 
place inside the school, an attempt v/as made to find many different 
kinds of learning situations In the community in which students were 
able to participate. These might range from work on a political 
campaign to tutoring elementary school children to a paid apprentics- 
ship experience. All of these activities were to take place under 
the sponsorship of the school, carry school credit with them, and 
were supervised by someone whom the school designated Associate in 
Education. The students entered into these experiences on an Informal 
basis, eornmitting themselves to a certain number of hours of v/ork and 
then evaluated their performance upon completion of the contract. 
Students were met periodically with their faculty advisors to dleeuss 
these independent experiences and to decide what kinds of future 
actlvitias might make the most sense . 

Although there were obvious problems at the outset, the original 
organizational structure was maintained as much as possible . (Appen- 
dix B) 

III. Staff and program Development 

During all phases of the ES '70 project, the coordinator was involved 
in organizing or encouraging the origination and malntenanoe of many 
staff and program development efforts. 

Secondary Network Development 

The coordinator and superintendent maintained a continuing relation- 
ship with Teaching Research of the Oregon State System of Higher Eduoa- 
tion and the Oregon State Deparlanent of Education concerning the possible 
formation of an ES '70 Becondary network of schools in the State of 
Oregon. There was considerahle interest on the part of maiy eduoatlonal 
institutions in the state; however, neither tlms nor funds were made 
possible to support a secondaiy network. Planning sessions included; 
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A. Kfeetiiig with Interested Oregon educators and !«&;■. David Buslmcll, 
Director of the Bureau of Research, USOE 5n July of the first year. 

B. Meeting with Oregon Superintendent of Instruction. The meeting 
generated a proposal to be eubmltted hy the State Department 
outlining Oregon's plan for a secondaiy network. 

C. The coordinator and aeaistant superintendent met with represen- 
tatives of the Oregon State Department of Education following the 
submission of the proposal to support the Oregon secondary network. 

Although this proposal and planning sessions did not bring into existence 
an Oregon secondary network, many schools in Oregon were stimulated to 
work together iriformally . The notion of a consortium made up of Oregon 
institutions is still very much a possibility pending financial support. 

Local and National wStaff Development Efforts 

Many staff members of Portland schools participated in the various 
activities fully or partially supportsd by the ES ’70 project. Over 
half of the staff members returned to their schools to participate 
as Instructors and consultants In school in-service programs . The 
following is only a sampling of Y/orkshops and activities: 

A. Local: 

1, An in-service program was estahlished at Roosevelt High School 
to enable the staff to work on areas of interest. The coordina- 
tor of ES *70 worked very closely with the administrative staff 
of Roosevelt in this in-service program of perfoirniance curriculum 
Afemhers of this committee are working on learning packages in 
their fields of interest. 

2, A foxjr-week summer workshop was conducted hy Alvin Hulse, 
Special CvirriGulijm IToject Coordinator, involving ten teachers 
from two Portland high schools and students from Jefferson High 
School to develop and test performance ourrioulum teaching 
modules for disadvantaged students. The work of this institute 
was most relevant to the objectives of ES ’70, This program is 
.being carried on in each of the Portland high schools, 

3, A six-week simnner Institute was 'conducted Jointly ty the Portland 
Public Schools and Portland State- College in which forty teachers 
and counselors from nine high schools were given the opportunity 
to study, plaii, and prepare materials for youth who are doing 
poorly in the present school curriciiLum and environment. Aca- 
demic teachers and guidance counselors were given the opportunity 
to work with vocational teacliers in teams as materials and 
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teaehing straterries v/ere discussed and developed. ReH-evant 
cuffrlculiiiri was "the major objec+jlve. During "the 196B— 69 school 
year, follov/-up activities and meetings \mr® held. 

4. The coordinator, in cooperation with the Director of the Oregon 
Gompact, planned a course for tralnliig teachers for v/riting 
perforr,anoe curriculum. Ifr, Chester Moran, Mr. Roger Tunis 
and the coordinator served as consultants for these individual 
high school courses. 

5. prior to the opening of Adams, the faculty participated in a 
slx-v/eel< E.P.D.A, sponsored worlcshop. Sessions included the 
use of outside resource people as well as senior faculty mem- 
here. Emphasis v/as placed upon training, research, currlo\il\im 
development, indivlduallaed instruction, comnimlcation skills 
and race relations. Parents and students v;ere also recruited 
to participate in a variety of aotlvltleo. 

6, The coordinator in cooperation with other senior members of 
the Adams staff offered an in-se'rvice course to ahout 20 
Interested teachers Y/ho were to he members of the Aiams faculty , 
RrimaT^!' emphasis vras placed on giving Instruction in the writing 
of performance Gur^ioul^ml and the developing of a model of the 
general education program, 

7, A conference on simvilation games In education was sponsored by 
the Portland Division of the Oregon Compact Schools. The con— 
sultant for the conference was I4r. Jerry Fletcher who Is the 
Coordinator of Research and Evaluation for Adams High School. 

B, Nationa], : 

1. The coordinator and foin* teachers attended the ES ’70 Institute, 
Duluth, Minnesota. One additional Portland teacher attended 
the institute and served on the staff . The institute program 
concentrated in these areas; 

a, Basic orientation to the ES '70 program 

h. Writing performance objectives and Instructional packages 
e . Simulation games in education 

d. Sensitivity training 

e . General humanities . 

The Institute provided teachers an opportunity to write a unit 
or more of perfoimianoe eurrlouLlum that can he taught in their 
classes next year. These teachers served as leaders and resource 
people in helping their oolleegues learn about and implement 
the ES '70 ohjectives. 





2. Tlie "teaciisr who n’b'tended l'.hG "RS ’70 Reading Ins'ti'ti.i'bG at 
San I/iateo is having? an opportimity to v/ork in a reading pro- 
gram at Marshall High School on a half-time hasls. ' 

3. Two senior staff mambers from Adams High tSchool attended the 
"Conference on Computer Assisted Systems for Education and 
Guidance" at the Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion -under the direction. of Dr, David Tiodeman and Dr. Rhoda 
Baruch . 

4. kfembers of the research staff at Adams High School attended a 
TEPS sponsored meeting at the Institute of Administrative 

Re search. Teachers College, Oolumbla University. The purpose 
was to educate and train participants to use an evaluation 
instrujnent emphasizing individualization, interpersonal regard 
creatl-ve expression and divergency of thinking, and group 
activity. These four eharneterlstlcs of ’the educational 
setting were viewed as "Indicators of Quality." 

5. The ES *70 coordinator, a senior faeulty member and a teacher 
from Adanis High School attended the Vfestern ^mposiimi on 
Learning at Washington State College of Education. Dr. Jerome 
S. Bruner, Dr. Laimor F, Carter, Dr. B, F. Skinner, Dr. Neal 
E, Miller, Dr. Joim P. DeCecco and Dr. Paul Woodring gave 
presentations concerning "The Application of Learning Prin- 
ciples to Classroom Instruction. " 

6. Two representatives from Portland participated In a compre- 
hensive institute for the training of staff in the JjnpleJiBn- 
tation of an individualized program in Willingboro, New Jersey 
This was one district's construction of a worthwhile and 
energetic program to stimulate development of a eoiTiprehensive 
in-service program for the netv/ork. 

IV, Diffusion of Information 

One of the most perplexing problems of educational experimentation is 
that even when significant developments are generated in experimental 
settings, these Innovations fail to be generalized to the broader 
educational world. The ES '70 network of schools has served, in most 
significant ways, as ^ information and dissemination mechanism on a 
national scale. The fact that Adams School Is of Interest to 

professionals throughout the nation is indicative of the network of 
schools serving as a national oonmunlcatlon system. The following 
items are only a sampling of dissemination activities during the 
ES '70 project, 

A, A concerted effort was made to inform the superintendent's staff 
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and the local Mgli school administrat3.ve staffs of the objectives 
of ES '70, It was the feeling of the coordinator that the more the 
district would be involved in ES ^70^ the more snGcessiul the 
final program would be and the greater the chances that the objec- 
'tiv'es of the program v/ould he implemented xn all of ths high schools 
in the district, A personal visit was made to each high school to 
discuss the objectives of the program v/lth each administrative staff 
There was the opportunity to dnsouss all aspects of the project and 
to de termine what each school might do to help in the acoomplishmenii 
of the objectives of the px’ogram, 

B. The coordlnatoi' has spent considerable time in familiarizing him- 
self ViTlth the projects and programs carried on in the district . 

Each project that had objectives somewhat comnion Virith those of 

ES *70 was vn*itten up. Each of these projects was placed on file 
with the coordinator and also with Dr, Edward Welling^ Jr.^ E. F, 
Shelly and Company, Inc,, S66 United Nations Plaza, New York, New 
York, 10017. 

C. A contact vms made v/ith the head of teacher education at each of 
the major colleges in. the Portland area to inform them of the 
objectives of ES '70 and to enlist their cooperation. Teacher 
education people in the Portland area seemed to accept the basic 
principles of the program with enthusiasm. 

D. Several visits vmve made to the State Department of Education to 
meet with the State Superintendent of Public lastruotion and his 
staff to discuss with them the objectives of ES '70 and to give 
periodic progress reports on the progr™, 

E. The coordinator met with memy different groups (local and neigh- 
boring schools, PTA groups, college classes and research people) 
to explain the objectives of ES *70 end what part the Portland 
Public Schools will play in the project. In preparing for these 
presentations materials from other network schools have been 
secured auri local materials have been developed to make the 
presentations more effective , 

F. There was distribution of the newsletter and other materials ^ 
developed by E, F. Shelley to mai^r Portland and State educators T 

G. There were meetings with the superintendent and his staff, local 
school administrators, and selected teachers to keep thfim mforraed 
about recent and continuing program developments. 

H. There was sharing with other coordinators sources of materials 
relevant to ES '70, 
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I. Information about Portland's Involvement In ES '70 was sent to 
the Oceanside-Garlsbad^ Galifornla Union High School District. 

j. Materials describing the Adams High School program and outlining 
a possible in-service course v/ere distributed to the coordinators 
and others at the Houston meeting. 

K. Learning modules developed by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory and other mabeicials were sent other coordinatoi’s and 
upon request to special project directors , 

L, There was forwarded, upon request, a description of the teatn-taught 
high school program used at Adams High School to Mrs. Margaret R. 
Barry, Rrogram Coordinator, Information Retrieval System, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Local newsletters v/ere used to clarify school programs. Appendix C. 

V. Findings and Analysis 

At the outset of the project the interest In ■Uie State of Oregon 
eoncerniiig the principles of ES *70 v/as rather significant in that 
the climate seemed good for the accomplishment of the objectives of 
the program,. 

The Portland Superintendent realized fully as the program continued 
that more and more local programs and interests related to the objec- 
tlvee of the ES *70 program and that the program had great possibili- 
ties for reshaping the secondary program. 

AlthoTJgh the program appeared to be moving along reasonably well with 
relatively little financial support it v/as "piece -meal'' until given 
Impetus by the John Adams High School project. Not only was there a 
great deal of planning to develop a different approach in secondary 
education but the generation of proposals seeking resources to support 
the program was greatly Increased, The entire ES *70 project became 
centered around the planning and operation of the new ES *70 school. 

At the end of the first year of operation a First Year Report was _ 
prepared by the Research Division of the School (Appendix D) . It 
is not a complete report of the events of the first year, but it Is 
a significant analysis of a school functioning with most of the ES 
*70 objectives In operation, A summary of that report is ;^ovlded 



A, Reports of Department Chairmen, Team Leaders and Counselors 

The first major section consists of an analysis of reports sub- 
mitted ly department chairmen, team leaders, and counselors 
discussing strengths and weaknesses of the Adams program. The 
particular focus of this section is on the identification of 
problems created hy the school's organization and program and 
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ths attempt, to sx,-iggest solutions. The first problom noted hy 
department Ghairmen dealt v/lth the negative effects on some 
students of the increased freedom offered at Adams. The problem 
vras stated in terms of the need to establish a workable middle 
ground between tlie "free" school and the more traditional 
"authoritarian'* school. Individual chaiimien were concerned 
about such spscific abiisGS of freedom as pooi* class attendance, 
failure to eomplete assignments, and excessive hallway noise. 
Proposed solutions centered on the development of a more effec- 
tive system of pupil acooimtlng . 

A related problem noted by department chairmen dealt with the 
increased autonoiiiy of teacherB at Adams, and the difflc’olty of 
establishing clear lines of oonraiunication within the staff. 
Specifically, the chairmen vrere concerned about such things 
as effective coordination of field trips. They recommended 
clearer defim*.tion of teacher and administrator roles and 
responsibilities and better channels of communication betv/een 
the departments and general education. 

The counselors viewed their role at Adams as split between two 
distinct functions: guidance and counseling. Guidance was 

especially difficult and time-consuming in the fall, given the 
openness of the Adams schedule and tte lack of established 
procedures. As the year progressed, a greater portion of time 
was spent in career planning with students, and this la one 
area where the counselors feel the need of a stronger and more 
systematic program . 

Another important guidance fmetion which counselors performed 
was the evaluation of transcripts in order to communicate 
accurate information about student progress toward the comple- 
tion of graduation requirements. 

As for personal counseling at Adams, this was reported to be 
more intensive, time-consuming, and rewarding than eounseloi's 
had experienced at other schools. The one problem area connected 
with counseling was the pressure the coxmselors sonetijiffis exper- 
ienced when caught in the crossfire between a "pro-Adams" student 
and an "anti-Adams" parent. The counselors felt that on some 
oecasions they were inadvertently cast into the role of public 
■relations spokBsmen for the school rather thML advocates of the 
Interests of their students. 

The General Education team leaders identified several problem 
issues and areas which they felt deser'ved attention. One set of 
issues dealt with composition of teaching teams, more speoifically 
the roles of age, sex, and e3q)erienoe as critical variables 
affecting the functioning of the team, A related issue focused 
on how best to achieve team ■unity and how to deal with such 
problems as personality differences or different teaching styles 
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within thG team. 

Another prohleri steiTirned from the incorporation of so many tralneos 
within the teams, especially since some trainees had college course 
work obligations Bimailtaneoualy v/lth their teaching obligations at 
Adams. A related problem liere was how to achieve effective team 
planning, cspe'Clally given the fact that some team inembers had out- 
side commitments and tliat, plaiming thne and apace vreve limited 
durihf; the school day. 

Another set of Issues revolved around the eq^uitable assignment of 
tasks and responsibilities within the team; and espec-ially on how 
to handle effloiently such chores as record-keeping. Pupil evalua- 
tion was a particularly difficult problem, given the desire to 
write indivldually-tailorecl comments on each student’s progress. 

Team leaders were very enthusiastic about the virtues of the teem 
approach. They felt that iieams provided a wider variety of exper- 
ienoes and perspectives in plaiming and teaching and, further, 
that the team setting enab].ed inexperienced teachers to grow more 
effeetiveiy . 

In Items of specific teclinj.ques and approachss that seemed to 
work best in G... eral Education, the team leaders mentioned role- 
playing, simulation, field trips, feature' films, and student 
journals , 

The chief problems with Genisral Education, all revolved around the 
difficulty of achieving teajL consensus on philosophy, goals, con- 
text, and methodoDogy, 

Attitudes of Adams Students Tov/ard the School 

Two studies on students’ attitudes toward the school were conducted 
to discover how students percelTCd the school as an institution and 
how satisfied they were with the atmosphere we were tiying to pro- 
vide. Because it was lmportan.t to know the ways in which these 
attitudes might change through the year, one of these studies was 
conducted In December when school had been in session long enough 
for attitudes to have been formed, and the second in May, towards 
the end of the year. 

These studies took the form of interviews and a pencil -and -paper 
questionnaire. About 10 per cent, or 130 studente, were Involved 
in December and again in May, We asked students in the interviews 
fi-nd in the questionnaire about their attitudes in several important 
areas: race relations* student -teacher relationships | Involvement 

in Gurrleulumj and attitudes toward freedoin end student responsibility. 

Students’ attitudes in each of these areas will be discussed j how- 
ever, an overall impression of the responses that seemed most frequent 








might servo ; .n introducbion. The general. Impression v/as that 

in terms of the affective climate, Adams had made great strides 
in hnmanlz’.ing the school. Certainly the students at Adams felt 
the sense of commimity. They talked about the apirit, the atmos- 
phere, the variety of school life , They were enthusiastic about 
the school coininimity, tliey defended the school against criticism 
from outside, and thought that students In other schools envied 
them . 

They talked of their teachers a great deal. Over and over, they 
used glowing words to desorlbe the quality of their relationships 
with teachers, and were acutely aware of the real possibilities 
for close friendships between therasGlves and teachers. They talked 
of freedom a great deal, too. They iised the word in describing 
classes, too, and the choices given them, there, their freedom to 
pursue their own interests, and the ways they spent their \masslgned 
time , 

When they were asked how tiles' thought the school had affected them, 
most thought that they had learned to take responsibility batter, 
to express their opinions more freely, or that they had found it 
easier to make friends. Those who thought the school had a detri- 
mental effect upon them (about a quarter of the students) thought 
they hadn't v/orked enough, or hadn't leaned enough. 

Here are the four main arCaS, one by ons^* 

1 . Race Eelations 

In May, about 65 per cent of students thought that some ra:.lal 
problems existed in the school, but most students thought that 
race problems at Adams were much leas serious than at other 
Integrated schools in the city. The students thought that 
racial problems had improved over the year; jerhaps even more 
important, black students were blamed for coiafllct much less 
than they had been in December. In May, both black and white 
students were closer together in their view that both groups 
shared some responsibility for what problems did exist, and 
that race relations had improved, 

2. Student-Teacher Relationshl-ps 

The relationships between students and teachers were certainly 
one of the strongest aspects of the school. Teachers .were 
perceived as helpful, trusting of students, and generally" well 
lited. The fe"w minor, difficulties Idiat seemed to exist between 
teachers and students were related to race—students of both 
races tended to think that teachers may have treated the other 
race preferentially, and black students seemed slightly less 
approving of teachers than whites. It should be renumbered, 
however, that even where disagreements existed, all students, 
both black and white', gave much indication that their relation- 

is 
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slripo wl-th teacJiei’s v/sre close and rev.-arcliiig , The majority 
of all students, both black find white, felt that no race- 
related problems existed betwoon Btudents and teachers. 

3, The Oiirrlculum, 

Students generally seemed to be quite satisfied vfith the 
curriculum, particularly v/ltli the way their teacliers conducted 
classes, Hovever, the major suggestion made ty students about 
how the school GOT.ild Improve was in the strengthening of 
curriciilum. The surveys also revealed some concern over the 
amount that v/as learned. 

The school has done a better Job with white students, in terms 
of satisfaction with classes, than It has with black students. 

The plea for basic subjects and minified classroom activity 
was strong among black studeivts . Furthermore, black students 
did not seem as sure as white students that their complaints 
were heard. A task remains In making black students feel, as 
much as v/hlte students, that the cm’rlculum is relevant to 
their needs, and that they have a voice in. molding curriculum 
policy. 

For all students, there was indication that there is some need 
to strengthen the intellectual content of the ourriculujii. The 
challenge is an intriguing and almost paradoxical one : the 

currlculimi should be strengthened, particiilarly in areas of 
hasle skills, and expectations for -performance of students 
shotild be more stringent, without destroying the relationship 
that now exists betv/een students and teachers, or greatly in- 
creasii'jg the pressure felt by students. The eompromise will 
be delicate; it may not even be attainable. However, effecting 
it is the task we have set ourselves, 

4. Freedom and Resnonsihility 

On the v/hole, students said that they were relatively oomfor- 
table with the lenient rules at Adams. Mogit students said 
.that they had learned to handle freedom, even, though they felt 
that it had been difficult to get accustomsid to at first. 

Black students were apparently somewhat letss comfortable with 
lenient rules thaii the white students, and tended to be more 
critical of student behavior than white students were , Veiy 
few students felt that they used their free time poorly, and * 
about half said that they spent their spare time in studying 
or visiting classes. Soine concern about class attendance still 
remained In May, and some concern about those students who abused 
their freedom, but most students very much appreciated the trust 
they felt was placed in them, and felt they had made great strides 
In learning to govern themselves. 
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C. Sts^,dardl?.cd Test Data 

Regardless of tha fact that standardised achievemant teats 
measure a very Idjiiitad range of slcille which constitute only a 
small portion of the objectives of Adams High vSohool^ the faonlty 
admiiij. sti a tioii realised that many people rGgard such test 
SGores as of hey Impoi’tance and, therefore, attempted a double 
administration of such tests — once in October and once in May. 

The change In test score e from October to May could be atfcri-' 
buted to Adams, 

The data demonstrated tliat students at Adams grew at a normal 
rate, compared to other students In the city, in those skilla 
demanded by standardized achievement tests, Sll#itly more than 
half (58^) grew at a rate abovo or equal to that of the rest of 
the city* the remainder grew somewhat more slov/ly. 

The sf iiple, hov/ever, v/as biased, for a signif leant number of 
the average or slightly below average students failed to parti- 
cipate in the testing program. Thus we do not know whether 
these students grew more or less rapidly than an equiv lent 
group of students in other high schools. 

D. UnobtruBivB Data 

Compared to a control group of schools with cranparable st ii nt 
populations, Adams had a higher average daily absence rate . 

16,7/0 as compared to 10.3^, Except for the large number o: 
students who attempted illegally to enroll at Adams and v/ho 
had to be sent back to the high school in their district, there 
were no more withdrawals from Mams than from any comparable 
high school. In the categories of glass breakage and defacemen+ 
Mams experienced very little vandalism, though in dollar amc lis 
it ran somfiwhat above average . ^ 

E. Parent Interviews 

Seventy -eight randomiy selected Adams parents v/ere asked tlirough 
telephone Interviews to describe changes in the behavior at home 
of their children which they attributed to the school. The 
Interviews were conducted by other parents of Adams students . 

The resiilts showed some stn'prising effects of Adams. Some 
fifly per cent of the students were reported to have undergone 
a change in the degree to which they accepted responsibility'. 
Nearly two and a half times as mary students changed for the 
better as compared to those who hecaoie worse, and Adams was con- 
sidered responsible for many more of the positive changes than 
the negative ones. 

Adams was reported to have affected the happiness and self-image 
of 69 per cent of its students. Of these, 85 per cent were 
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affected in a positive direoticnj v;h.lle only 15 per sent ’.yere 
affected negatively. Students ?/ere reported as su'bstantial’i.y 
less tense, anxious, and frustrated and as BuTustant tally more 
relaxed. Three times as many students baoame less anxious as 
becaina more anxious, and over hai.f the parents who reported the 
change claimed Adams helped reduce anxiety and fi'UBtratlon. Ctaly 
12 per cent of the parents said that the prograjn at Adams had 
caused greater frustration for the studonts. 

Some 40 per cent of the students were reported to have changed 
with respect to their sense of goals In life. Adams v/as over- 
vdnelniingly said to have Influenced the change , Of those affected 
Isy Adams, 86 per cent had a positive change . Only four students 
were reported to have regressed. 

Slightiy more than half of the students were reported to have 
had a change in the nature of their interests. Of these, the 
great majority changed positively^ only one parent reported 
that Adams caused his child's ijiterests to decrease and become 
m,ore limited. On the negative side, Adams vms reported to have 
caused a deterioration in the quality of dress of students, Ctoly 
a few parents claimed Adams heljad their child's manners and 
dress; four times as many claimed the opposite. 

Two-thirds of the studenta were reported to have increased in 
ability and v/illingness to express Ideas, and the great major iiy 
of parents attributed the Increase to Adams . Only 3 per cent 
of parents felt Adams had inhibited the v/Ulingness of their 
children to express opinions. Qn. the other hand, a great many 
parents reported that their children also listened better to 
the opinions of others. The number who felt Adams helped their 
children learn how to listen was almost three times those who 
felt Adams made their children less v/illing to listen. 

Over all, the impression was that Adams had changed the behavior 
of many of the students, and that this change was a lasting one, 
carry ing over outside the school. Furthermore, in area 

except dress, Adams' influence was predominantly favorable, as 

seen by parents. It is Important that the data collected from 

parents of Adams also be collected, from parents of students in 
other schools to see if the reported favorable changes are unique 
■ to Adams , 



CONCLUSIONS AND ElCCMvIENDATIONS 

Although the lack of adequate funding continues to make it dlfflc-ult for 
Portland to move ahead as rapidly as possible. It has been establishsd 
that a network of schools randomly scattered across the nation and diverse 
in organisation, size, and purpose can cooperate in, the search for a more 
viable and powerfia model of educational change, as well as a more effective 
educational Institution, 
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FuT’tl'isrmoro j x"t Kay ba conclticiGd ‘blict such a r.'Otv/o^i'h of fno'ti'tu'ti.ojis can 
cooperate in order to concer'brate on the intei-faclngs among institutions 
and to develop a fumotloning mo -lei for a collaborative woriing arrangeinen 
among institutions that allows -'or the expansion of relevant questions 
that can be afldree&od, and the pooling and interlacing of resources and 
persjBotlves to address those pioblems. An exaTriination of PortD-and's 
ES '70 school gives soras indication, of inherent doflcienoies in the 
traditiona'' school models for attempting to bring about effective change 
in education. The success of the ES '71 projeat was dependent upon the 
resources available to support It, an effective networlc rnanagement system 
.and personal facilitating slcills of the local cooi-dinator . 

Althotigh resources do not in themselves determine success, it became 
increasingly clear that many of the objectives of the project could not 
be achieved. If educators are really serious aho it changing education 
thrcugh development, Impleinentatlon, and evaluation, fmids should be 
allocated for those specific activities, Erojects as signlfiGant and 
all-inclusive as the ES '70 project should be supported with the full 
intent that the district will be able to ful]y support it as outside 
fLuiding dj.mlnlshfis. Enough resources should either bs allocated to 
complete all phases or a recognizable and systematic partial support 
should be realized with definite stated outcome expectations. Perhaps 
a defined program with specific direction is more easily supported. 

Specific msmagement goals and a staff to seek those goals could have 
enhanced the direotlon and accomplishments of the project. Too o.ften 
the project seeined to be attached to other projects or lack national 
direotlon. 

Our local experlenee with the ES '70 project indicates that, although 
much has been done to examine the process of change in the project, 
enough emphasis has not been placed upon change within the school 
setting, A change model that rests upon the attempt to integrate into 
an operating school the fimctions of curriculum development, research, 
evaluation, training, and dissemination, has yet to be significantly 
examliTed, Perhaps it is the effective integration of these functions 
with the instructional program that can create a school as a center 
for continuing educational change and self-renewal j and perhaps it 
is such a school that can effectively address the program of '■‘eve loping., 
and implementing a o\irricul\ma which educates students for change . 

This is a present recognlzahle goal of Portland's ES '70 school, 

A person i,i the role of a change sgent such as the ES • 70 coordinator 
needs training as a facilitator of change . He not only needs training 
in management techniques ^d adniinistrative skills, he must manifest 
human relation skills. Although there is some emphasis upon training 
in new management, few places can be .^ound that make provisions refining 
the skills needed an agent of change. Project staff training should 
be considered In the support of most, if not all USOE contracts. 
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Jol-in Adams Hieh School v?ill open in September, 19^9 with approximately 1000 
students (grades 9-11 t) Alldiough the school's boundardes have not yet been 
determined, it seems likely that the student body mil be an extremely diverse 
one. Students mil be draisTi from three existing high school districts » Grant, 
Jefferson, and Madison - and from at least five elementary schools. Conae- 
quently, the Adams student body vrill be socially and racially Integra tod, whinti 
\te believe to be a source of great potential strength. 

The philosophy, program, and organisation at Adams mil constitute a distinct 
depai-bure from the traditional high school* Adams represents an attempt to 
develop the educational equd, valent of the teaching hospital! that is, it mil 
be an institution in 'which preservioe and ineervice teacher educa'M.on, basic 
and applied ressaroh, and the developnent of curriQulum materials will accom- 
pany the instruction of students. This means that the school mil, of 
necosslty, be organiged qmte differently from other high schools. It vri.ll 
have a senior faculty, many of vdiom will hold joint appointments viith colleges 
and universities , and 'vri.ll require a staff -whloh wan'bs ■ to work in an atmos- 
phere in which training and research vri.ll be an integral part of the schocl 
life. 



The prjjnary curricular objective at Adams High School vrill be to desigii an 
eduoational program that is relevant to the needs and Interests of all adoles- 
eents, vjhether headed for further education or not, 'Die aims are to break 
down the walls between the dasciplines and develop problem-centered inter- 
disciplinary courses, to widen considerably the range of courses or experience; 
from which students can choose, and to provide more opportuni'ty for students t< 
exjlQre adult roles and familiarize themselves vrith ‘ttie world of work. 

Another objeeti've is to create a democratic sense of eonaaunity vrithin the 
school, Adams intends to involve students in planning their ovffi eduoation, 
to enable students to take inoreasing resisonsibility for the way they allot 
their time, and to create a sclyjol climate in which each student can feel free 
“bo develop in his own way and at his own page, * Hie intent Is to avoid a forma 



'fcrac3c»Tj|;s oys'bcin 'bo tr: 
inuGrests of the iiidi^ridUi 
peop3.e ill the lt:Co of tlie 



■f to respond as much s.s pcsoibla to -tlie nseds s.ad 
a.1 s-Uidsnt^ Finally, 'the i)lan is 'fco involve yoiaag 
<as ino.ch as possible, which wd.ll mean 



devising new ways of using the physical and cultara.1 resources of the caty 
for ins true tiorial purposes, as well as brD.ngj.n.j crGative adults fiOia nil vialJ-s ■ 
of life into the school to work with groups of students on a part- time basis. 



At the present time the plan is to divide Adorns High School into four houses, 
each containing 250 randomly assigned stuilents, and led by a ciirrieiaum 
assoeiate. Each house \-j 111 contain a guidance counselor, and a guidance in- 



tern. The teachers in eauh house mil be organized into ti-ro intej^d snn.plijmry 
teams. These teams will have an English teacher, a social JHa i ent-e +c a 
either a math or science teacher, one intern, one sbudeiiv. teacher, and o 
aide. One teacher on each team mil be designated leader. These two teams 



mil desd.gn, implement, and evaluate an interdisciplnnary dns biuctional pro- 
gram for their house. Additionally, consultant groups in the fields of art, 
imisic, foreign languages, home eoorK«ndoa, business education, and industrial 
education will work elosely wl-tti all eight teattis in me developoient of inter- 
disciplinary oiarrlexala. 



Each student at Adams will spend approximately half of his school day in ddie 
house. During iiie otlier half of the day the curriculum will be eompletely 
elective. Students may choose, for example, from fo\ir-year sequences rn 
foreign languages, solenees, mathematics, and vocational education, as well 
as a variety of shorter teiTii offerings. All faculty members (including 
interns and student teachers) mil be encouraged to offer -ttieir own eleotrves 
and there will also be provision for student initiated courses. In addition 
to those courses taking place inside the school, an attempt mil be made to 
find many different learning sltuatlona in the community in which students 
might be able to participate. These ml^t range from work on a political 
oarapaign to tutoring elementary school children to a paid apprenticeship 
esqjerlenee. All of these activitieB vrf.ll take place under Ihe sponsorship of 
•the school and vri.ll carry school credit. 

If -Uie Adams program is to succeed, it will reqirf.re an unusimlly adap-bable and 
conmitted staff. Since the sc^ol will be organized into intei-disciplinai-/ 



teams rather than aepartaen^e, the teacher v,hese piMmai-y loyalty is to hi a 
subject matter field mi,ght well feel uneasy in this settinei. Further, the 
te„„h„v . who enjoys the privacy of tee closed door, mtsht find tee Adams atmos- 
phere unconEanlal, for the expeotation is that there will be considerable 
emphasis on team planning and anlysis of teaching. Finally, the teacher who 
is uncomfortable with students in any setting other tean tee formal classroom 
would feel cut of place at Adams, for an integral part of every teacher's job 
will be to meet rocnlaWy ,n te . ™„,vn <««.r of s tedonte te an informal aclvis- 
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WKAT ABOUT GENEPil L B DUCATION? 

@ The general education program at Adams High School rep- 
resents a new kind of learning for nearly all of Adains * 1200 
students. There are differences between this program and the more 
standard curriculum to which the students have been acGustomed. 

® Not unexpectadlY , parents and students have had initial 
questions about the general education program. Many AdamB students 
have already been able to make the transition and are finding 
general education both interesting and useful. Others, however, 
have expressed concerns about the program. The concerns expressed 
by students and parents have generally been both fair and legiti^ 
mate . 

® Some of the questions being asked can only be satisfac- 
torily answered with time -- as the strangeness wears off, as wa 
correct the inevitable bugs of newness and as results can be com- 
pared to program objectives. Other questions require the Adams 
staff, the students and their parents to reach a common under- 
standing of what general education is trying to do and what the 
program means for the young men and women studying at Adams* 



* * * 



What is general education all about anyway? General education is 
a program of study that gives students the content of required 
courses -- English, social studies , basic mathematics and 
general acienoe, but with a different classroom approach* It ^ 
takes up approximately half of a student’s class time. 

® General education Is a problem-centered course. It is 
designed to give students a base of knowledge that is useful 
in lifaf that will help them see the relationship of events 
in the eontemporary world? and that gives them the skills to 
work independently in identifying and solving the problems 
confronting us, now and in the future. 

<i An essential part of education is teaching students how to 
learn. This means that Adiutns students will learn to ask good 
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quGstions and to acquire and organize inf ormo tion , They wi.ll 
learn to pursue the soluLion to problems and to comiTranicate 
their ideas effoctivGly to others, 

© We belj,eve that by pui^suing re^levant problems in the 
genGral education program, studentc will learn the subject 
matter content generally taught in lingllsh, social stud.ies ^ 
scienaa and matheinatics — and theri Boma, 



How v/ill Btudonts be graded In general education? Adams is attempt- 
ting to make evaluation of ochobl work both 'personal and 
useful to the student* We hope that a student, his teachers and 
his counselors can meet regularly to discuss how the student 
is doing in general education . 

Around the middle of the fall term^ each student will 
receive a written statement from the general education 
teachers with whom he has been v^orking . At that tiinc the 
student, together with his parents, will decide between --- 

(1) Receiving a latter grade in the course at the end of 
the term; or 

(2) Taking the course on a credit-no credit basis* 

Some students work very v;ell when they know they will receive 
grades based on their work. Other students, hov7ever , do not* 

# At Adams each student will be able to choose one of the 
two systems, with the approval of his parents. 



* ^ tfc 



Will general education help students who want to go on to college 
General aducatloii Bneouragee problaxn-' solving and incilvidual 
responsibility for learning. The staff at Adams is convinced 
that this program prepares stadents more adequately for fur- 
ther study than does the traditional aurrleulum. __ 

O Students with skills in problem-solving and independent 
thinking tend to do better on the College Entrance Examinations 
req^iired by most colleges and univarsities • In addition, the 
Adams general edxication program makes use of traditional sub- 
ject matter, so students will not lack preparation in the 
courses that make up more traditional high school programs * 

We are giving continuing attention to the issue of college 
admissions for our graduates. Many collages ask for grade 
point averages as one way of determining a student's preparation 
for Iiigher learning* Adams students can receive letter grades 
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if they wIrH. The Adams faculty is concernQd that Adams stu-- 
dGnts not be penalized for being in a progi^am that does not 
give letter grades. 

© We have made many inquiries to colleges concerning the 
acceptability of students who, with the approval of their 
parents, choose to receive credits for their work, not letter 
grades. We find that colleges are increaoingly s^mnpathetiG to 
new secondary school programs such as ours. Graduates from 
other experimental schools in the country have been welcomed 
in colleges. In our ovm case, Adams has nine faculty members 
who ho3.d joint appointments with colleges and universit-les in 
Oregon* These institutions are very interested in our program. 



What about students vzho ar e not ready to learn on their own? 

Will they be given the dix^ection they need? 

Will they have enough to do? Stuciemt initiative is encouraged 
in the general education pr'bgram, but the faculty does not 
assume that students come to Adams already prepared to accept 
full responsibility for their own education* General educa- 
tion is attempting to provide the support, direction and 
ancour agement that students need, but without the total domi- 
nation that so often stifles initiative. 

^ Soma of our students and parents felt, at the outset, that 
there was too little homework in general education, but the 
first several days were spent establishing our house organic 
nation, setting up student govornment and getting to know one 
another . 

0 Also, our experience the first week highlighted a real 
strength of the, general education program. We were able to 
focus much of our energy in general ed^ication on the problems 
and tensions created by disruptive incidents the first day of 
school* The students themselves took much of the initiative 
and did an outstanding job in solving some potentially explo- 
sive problems* Now that the regular general education program 
and student projects have begun, students can expect to have 
plenty to do. _ 
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Bo Admns is an experimental school* How will we know if the experi- 
ment is working ? Your Adams High School staff is conmiitted to 
continuous,, thorough exaniinatiori of the entire program. 



0 Thera are two trained ressar chars at Adarr.s who will direct 
this evaluation. If Adams embarks on a program that does not 
work, we have the resources to discover the weaknesses quickly 
and make the appropriate changes. Barely in public education 
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do you find such an extensive plan for studying a nev; program. 

Q In addition, the Adams program is being partially sup-- 
ported by three raajor federal grants. Thus, there will be 
considerable outside interest in the px-Ovgram, The research 
staff of the Portland School District will also, be involved 
in program evaluation. 

O Past experience indicates that students actually do better 
in a nev7 and experimental program* New ideas give vitality to 
the school, its staff and students* We expect thj.s excite- 
ment to affect students and teachers alike* 



© This newsletter x'epresents the first in a series of notes 
to Inform parents, students and faculty about Adams High. School 
and to answer questions and concerns* Please ask your questions; 
we will make every effort to answer them as rapidly and thor- 
oughly as possible. 
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Cordially, 




Hobart B. Schwartz, Principal 
Adams High School 
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FREEDOM AI^ID RESPONSIBUrrY AT ADAMS 

^ A 3 ains High School is founded upon basic principles of freedom and responsi- 
bility. The Adams curriculLim offers a wide v^ai^iety of oleetive courses. Students 
can follow their oi^rn spscial interosts within the required General Education program 
and^ with faculty guidanc©, can also create their own courses. 

® Adams gives students the opportunity to assume personal responsibility for 
constructively Using their unassigned tim©. So far, the vast majority of Adams stu-^' 
dents have domonstrated that they can responsibly handle this freedom* A few students, 
however, have abused their freedom, and these students have created problems for the 
©ntir© scliool, 

® Not all students are ready for the kind of responsibility that Adams offers# 
Soma students need more direction# We believe, however, that most of our students are 
thriving in an atmosphere that gives them more control over their school life# W© do 
not want to limit these students as we establish more control over the activities of 
some of their classmates. 



Wlrv^alL thi s_ Jreedom? Ia__it really good for high school students ? These are quas.^ 
tions we have heard from many parents, and they ar© questions w© oontinu© to 
ask ouraolvQS. ' 



Basically it is our conviction that a primary task of any high school is 
to help students take increasing responsibility for managing their oym ©duoa- 
tional development. 

® Schools today must teach their students how to learn on their own, because 
knowledg© in almost every field is constantly changing. Our students, as re- 
sponsible citizens, will have to cope with these changes to the futOT©. 

• Educators generally agree that the most effeetlv© learning takes place when 
the student feels that what h© is learning answers a problem or need that is 
important to him# This is the kind of learning that w© ar© trying to encourage 
at Adams. We feel it can ojily take place to an atmosphere that respects the 
dignity and rights of the individual student# 
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Aci^;in^f, like all schools^ op^^rates uy>do:o ralsB th/vb 
©Btabllchcid h^r tho 0:.vic.goTt LerisXator© un€i bhs Portland School Boards TLooo ruloa 
mainl;v‘ ooncorn siuaklng? drinking, drug theft ano. var^aliGiiig all of 

, Trhich aru s^:pronL;iy lorbiddr.n on cahooi uroporty^ 

6 Tiisse 1'u.xoo aro baiiig oixforccd at hd^MBp Btudsut who violate tho^ 

±B subject to susponGlon ot o>rpulslorxs 

0 Violoiit aote canriot bo coridonod in a eohools Under aurroiifc district pDlloy* 
angr student engagivig in an aviprc vokod assault is subject to prosecution in tha 
eowts as well as expulsion fnora school^ Wisnever tboro has been clear ovideno© * 
of unprovoked aBsault >ro have followrod the dlatriot polioj** and will oontinue to 
do so in the futm^©* 






Wh y do Adams students hr.vo unassj.fnaed tiiia ? Ifiriassigned ttoo ia.iihat we call ’’option 
tlma«” During an option periciJi a studont chooses to use his tims in a nuinbar 
of ways: 

( 1 ) Ha can seek and receive personal help with his schoolwork in a 
resource center, froni an Individual faculty waiiiber, or from one 
of his fellow studonts. 

(2) He can work on an Individual project. 

( 3 ) Ha call help plan a school aotivity, 

( 4 ) He can relax in the stuient loungo or the park, 

® The option per led is the stuaent’s time to plan Mid use to his best 
advantaga. When proporly used, option periods oai be the focus for sohsb of 
a student’s most valuable eduoational experlenees, 

• Although most students are using tholr option tim© .constructively, we recog- 
nize that some are not. We are beginning to establish a ^stem for keeping track 
of the -way each student spends hla option tii!», 

fi We are also taking Irausdlate steps to tighten the schedules of those students 
who seem to have too little to do. If you feel your child is not making pro- 
ductive use of his option time, please oontaet hie Gounselor for approiwiate sched 
ule ehanges. In extrema cases we are prepared to revoke the privilege of option 
time. 



Can AdaMS students go off campug during Bohool hours ? With a tmt except ions, an Adams 
student must remain on the school caupus during regular school hours, 

(1) A student is permitted to go off-earapus during his lunch period. 

(2) Students may also leave the campus for special Independent study 

^ projects or ,,, 

ERIC (3) If they are working half-days in the eoramunlty as part of the 

- work- study program, t J^aP 
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Vlo do h?,vo studpnts ©ng^igod lii si:*ecla‘j. projeots oj.* :ln the wos’lc- study praf^raw. 

® Fernhill Park, adjacent to th<> schooX build-jjjg, is considorod par- of the 
Adaies oaivipas ducriug a studont^s option tii/io s^'id loi'ioli period. This decision 
Eiada in &11 effort to the flow of student traffic in the residential and 

business areas surrouiTdiijg the aohool. 

@ Thor© have been probloius in tha park. These problows havBj In part, stej^od 
f X jia inadeqLUate adult sujxsr vision, ard -wo have recent]^ inoraased this supervision. 

0 We hope it does not becoma necossaiy to deolare tha park off-liirits to stu^ 
dents, We would 111:© the park to bo a positive exM^lo of the way a school and 
6 neighborhood can shai'o a eOEWion rasoi^ceB 



SineQrelyi 




Robsrt B, Schwartz, Prlnolpal 
Adams High School 
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HOW IS THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATICT PROGRAM DIFFERENT M' fJ).AMS HIGH SCHOOL? 

6 Fij*st of all, ALL education is vocational and is designed to help 
develop the skills students need to get and hold that first Job, whether it 
is one they get before graduation from high school or the one they will have 
if they attend and graduate from college. Vocational odueation for some stu- 
dents will consist of training in high school to be a secretary, salesman, 
typist, housekeepei' , service station emplojree, mechanic, Machine operator in 
some manufacturing industry or any other of the great majority of jobs that 
do not require college education, 

@ Vocational education for a very few will consist of foui’ to eight 
college years beyond high school, including speolalized preparation to enter 
into mediolne, 3.aw, teaching or other occupations that require this kajid of 
training. 

@ Vocational education for still others will consist of high school 
traljiing plus two years in community college or two to five years of earning 
while a student is involved in an apprentioe program, 

What exactly is vocational education? Vocational education is the education 
or training a student receives that will help him gain employment. 

• Vooatlonal education is not limited to a few classes in high school 
or community college that help to develop special skills needed to get a 

Job. 

0 Too often, people think that Job entry is the only funotlon of voca- 
tional education. In reality, vocational programs will enable students to 
develop Bkills that are useful and necessary for employment, but at the 
same time they provide an opportunity to improve all skills in using and 
applying reading, ■wTltlng, computing and working with people. 

What vocational programs are offered at Adams High School? Adams has a coor- 
dinator of vocational edueation, and he is responsible for skill develop- 
ment programs in business education, home eoonomlcs, health occupations, 
work experience and industrial education, 

• In business education the students learn how our AmericMi business 
world works by studying the laws that apply to business? general business 
practices of biylng, selling and keeping records; oommunicating processes 
and office procedures. 
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(1) StudcT'its can learn to typSj beginning on a manual tj^oTfritsr and 
advancing to an electric. 

( 2 ) Dictation can be learned either by studying shorthand or using 
dictating inaciiincs. 

( 3 ) Adding machines and calculators will assist the student in bal- 
ancing books in bookkeeping, 

(4) Students also become familiar with various office duplicating 
machines. 

(5) Experience in the student store and the marketing program will 
give preparation for sales, buying^ inerehancJlBirigp display, working 
vrith the public and operation of the -cash register. 

All of these skills can be usefal to those who are looking for employment 
in some phase of the nation^ s business world or who ifill go on to college 
prograins in management or law* 

9 The home econoinlos program lets studonts work with fabrics, learn to 
sew for personal use or for the family, and learn to care for fabrics and 
buy them wisely. 

( 1 ) A student work with foods Inoludoa learning which foods are 
best* how to gat the moat value for the food dollar , how to prepare 
and serve nourishing ineals and methods of preserving foods for futurn 
use, 

(2) Students will also learn how children grovr and hotx to care for 
the sick or injured. Emphasis le placed on diaoovering social and 
personal skills needed in life* 

Skills and knowledges developed in home eoonomloB will prepare the student 
for amplo 3 nnent in many textile and food industries as well as some positions 
In the expanding hospitality field of the restaurant and motel industry. It 
also prepares students for professional training as home economists. 

• The health occupations program focuses on the knowledge and skill to 
prepare a student for employment as a nurse’s aide or orderly upon high 
school graduation. 

( 1 ) The student will learn the basics of health, the skills of patient 
cars and professional ethics. 

( 2 ) Experiences will include study of the flections of the body, learn* 
ing to care for patients in a simulated three-bad ward and finally, 
supervised work in hospitals to prepare the student for emplo 3 rraent. 

There is great opportunity for both boys and girls in this field. 

9 Work experience la a special program whloh allows students to work in 
Industry in place of a half-day of school. 

(1) For those with special needs or who othem^is© meet the requirements, 
a half-day is provided in regular school olassea. The other half-day is 
spent at work, earning wages and learning skills of a particular craft 
Q or trad©. 
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(2) A riticision to enter this program should bo based upon advice 
I'roit! parents, school counselor and th© ,joib o.aveloptriei'jt counselor to 
make sure that the work exporionce is as valuable as the regular 
program, 

0 Industrial education has somstimes been looked upon as serving only 
the ri©eds“oF'boys , but. tharo are many opportunities for girls as well. 
Ti’aditionally, Furtland schools have offered progi'aws in woodworking, 
metalworking, drafting and eleotronics, Adams has these, too, and in 
addition, experlonees are available in automotive technology and grai>hic 
arts technology. 

(1) Ti-rhat about woodworking? A student can develop skills with hand 
woodworking tools such as planes, saws, ohisds and hammers* 

A student can learn to use clrciilar saws, radial arm saws, hand saws, 
jointer, planers, surfacers, shapers, mortisers, lathes, drill presses, 
portable power tools and even a concrete mixer. 

The student can work X'Tith wood , plsrvrood, concrete, block and bricks 
to make items of artistic and utilitarian value. 

Construction of these projects often requires applioation of the skills 
of arithmetic, reading, writing and science. 

Experimentation vrlth new processes such as wood laminating and electronic 
wood tvelding are also encouraged. The student is able to use all modern 
wood finishing techniques Inoluding spray finishing, 

niicluded at Adams is a laboratory for working with plastics and materials 
testing. 

(2) What about metalworkinE? Students can learn to saw, file, form 
and fasten iTietal with hand tools I to operate sheet metal forming tools 
to fabricate items of flat sheet stock; to weld metal with an arc \rolder 
and then test the weld for soundness; to develop skills with the gas 
welder for brazing* welding and cutting mstal; and to forge metal into 
useful shapes, then heat treat the sta<’k and test for hardness* 

In the foundry a student can learn how a wooden pattern is rammed into 
a sand mold and the molten metal poured into th© cavity to make parts 
of aluBiinuinp or gr©y iron* Along wl'fch this proosss &. Xfieasuniig 

instrument is used to deterniine the quality of th© sand 9 the mold and t 
the temperature of the metal before pourJjig* 

In the machine shop part of metalworking, the student learns to use the 
metal lathe, machine flat surfaces on the vertical milling machine, 
operate the shaper to out metal shapes, grind flat surfaces to tolerances 
of less than one thousandth of an inch* In the process of doing all 
these things, students use skills of arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry 
in aecurately laying out and measuring all types of metal. 

( 3 ) What does drafting offer? Students learn to. produce three-view^ 
drawings using equipment like that found in the engineering or planning 
division of any large industry. ■ 
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Studch i.H n^e lettering equipj::ent and printing oqaip];:ent to rrioka priiits 
from original tracings* lioocl-bui.Iding equipmonh to mko arc])‘*“'cctirral 
models p prototyped or azporimontal dosifp'is ara a^co available for stu- 
dent use. If a student has a better idea for a roof trussp he can build 
a model and test the ideas! Tn addition^ students i^ioy loarn the laiignggr= 
of aatomation and punch the e:lglit-*traok tapres used in industry to program 
irachirictt* Students thinking of an angineoring career will find this area 
of stiuly very useful* 

(4) V/ hat about eloctronics? Studonts may test thn theories proGonted 
hy tlxe teacher and the textbocl^: in actual circuits with meter s and osoil'^ 
loscopos. They learn to Interpret what the instrmusnts Indicate. 

A range of equipment is provided that vrill pai’mit the student to go as 
far as ho wants, from basic oscillosoope measurements to speoial Instru-. 
ments for plotting graphs, measuring input and output on the same screen, 
plotting the complQte electrioal parameters of any imlcnovm transistor' and 
then building circuits around it. 

Complete equipment is provldsd to drill, punch and bend metal into special 
forms needed in eleotriclty/electronlcs# 

( 5 ) Wni\t about automotive technology? Students learn to take a smal.l 

gas engine apart and put it back together. The program includes work 
with automobile carburetors and d^'strlbutors. Other activities include 
experiences to rebore engines, grind and reseat valves, align wheels, 
rebuild brakes and the dru^is, test alternators, work on starters 

and generators, lubricate chaGsis and chango oil, steam clean and tune-up 
automobiles and work with outboard motors. 

Emphasis is placed upon learning how to use all kinds of testing equip- 
ment to measure what is happening with moving parts and learn the why as 
well as the how# Included will be a chano© to work on a pneumatic or 
hydraullo fluid ■n-^vrer test bench to discover the workings of power steer- 
ing on hydraullo jylindera. 

(6) Wliat is offered In graphic arts? The graphic arts program is one 

of communication. Students may learn to hand-set type, look up the type, 
set up the press and print jobs on the platen presses# 

They may learn to operate various cold-type maohinee, paste up pages of 
co^, operate the camera to copy the material, process the film, make the 
plates for the lithographlo printing process and finally oparat© the offset 
press to print the job. 

A graphic arts student may also learn about various ways of binding printed 
material, including stitching or stapling plastic binding and padding# 

Students iiay also use the silk screen process to print all kinds of materials. 

® Mama parents are cordially invited to visit the school and aetual.ly see 
the vocational program in operation# Please make arrangements with Leroy Wallis, 
th© coordinator of vocational education. 





Robert B# Schwarts, Principal 
Adams High School 
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PRINCIPALIS FOREWORD 



The report that follows is an attempt to assess the progress of 
John Adams High School and to present enou^ of the data on which "whls 
assessment is based to enable others to engage with us in a discussion 
and exairination of this assessment. Because this report has been pre- 
pared by our ovm, research staff, it inevitably reflects our ovtn values 
and biases about the role of public schools in a democratic society, 
and thus about which kinds of evidence are more important than others in 
assessing our progress. 

Although the general goals of Adams High School are discussed in 
the opening section of this report, it might be useful here to make 
explicit some of ttie basic assumptions and premises on which the school 
was founded. 

We believe that the schools are the single most important publio 
institution in a free society, and the single best gauge of the health 
of that society. Because schools and society are interdependent, it 
is difficult to oonsider the present state of American education with- 
out also discussing tha condition of the larger society. 

We believe that American society is in, a profound state of crisis, 
a crisis precipitated by factors too numerous and complex to be com- 
pletely elaborated here. At the root of the crisis, however, is our 
failure to anticipate (and -Uierefore be able to cope vd.th) the conse- 
quenoea of change. 

J. Robert Oppenhelmer once wrote *ttiat change is the one thing that 
is constMit and predictable in the twentieth century world; as we pre- 
pare students to move into the twenty-first century, this observation 
should prove even more aceurate. Change is the essential fact of 
American life today. Our national genius for scientific and techno- 
logical progress has succeeded in creating a world that in crucial ways 
is nearly out of our control. Our very survival as a people depends upon 
our ability to apply the new technology to rational and humane ends * 

It is our view that the primary mission of public education today 
is to prepare students to cope creatively xcLth ttia forces of change. 

This means that the schools *01 ems elves must reflect a continuing com- 
mitment to look analytically at their ovm structure and values in order 




to maintain a climate where the focus is continually on ohange. Adams 
High School haa as its explicit mission to be a center for the continuing 
study and generation of educational change * 

Ihe implications for schools are substantial. We must educate 
students for action j for snlightaned problem solving i ¥e must turn 
out students who have learned how to learn new toiowlsdge and skills. 

We need to develop skj.lls of adaptability, flexibility, and openness to 
change. We need to train students to be independent and aalf-^direoted, 
and yet be able to function as part of a problem solving group. It is 
these skills that Adams is seeking to teach its students. This year-end 
report indicates our first steps along way. 

The problems inherent in attempting to evaluate ttie effectiveness of 
a sohool as oornplex and experimental as Adams are enormous. The most 
critical questions we should ask of a school have to do with the quality 
of life its graduates lead, these questions can only be answered 

over time. This report ti intended as the first in a continuing series 
we hope to issue, and one of o\ar research goals is to follow our graduates 
as they proceed into further education or the work force in order to 
determine the long-term effects of the sohool. 

Of the short-term kinds of queations that this report addresses, 
the most detailed, intei*esting, and significant findings have to do with 
the kinds of attitudinal changes ih© school has brought about in its 
students. We believe that these findings are important for at least 
two reasons. First, there is a tendency in most educational research 
to attempt to measure only what is most easily quantifiable, and iiius 
there is a disproportionate emphasis to achievement test acorea, 

Acadendo achievement is certainly one important oritarion of a school -s 
effectiveness, but it is not the only oriterlon. Most schools ahare 
our concern with helping students to grow in such areas as social 
responsibility, interpersonal ralationa, respect for cultural and 
racial differences, and the development of a sense of identity, and we 
hope that other schools will follow our lead in collecting data from 
■students and parents on ttiesa crucial questions. 

The second argument for emphasising importance of changing 
student attitudes is the close relationship between attitudes and 
achievement. It is ou:c contention 'Uiat such educational critics as 
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Paul Goodm^, Edgar Friedenberg, and John Holt have been essentially 
correct in their view that the overall climate or ahnosphere of a 
school may have a stronger effect on student learning than the formal 
curriculum. Unlesa students feel good about themselves and believe 
they can have some impact on the school environment, it is ■Lmllkely 
that they will be able to devote their best energies to classroom work. 

One final word: this report is more candid than most such reports 

on the differential impaet of ttie school on black and white students. 

If our schools and our society are to make faster progress in the area 
of race relations, we must develop the habit of describing things as 
they ars, not as we would like ihem to be, ¥e are proud of the progress 
we have made at Adams in developing a truly integrated school, but ttiis 
report reveals that we have much work to be done . In this , as in all 
other areas of this school, vre believe that progress can only come after 
the frank recognition of problems. The value of this report, and of our 
oommitment to ongoing evaluation at Adams , is to help us identify 
problems so ttiat we can mobilize our resoureea Intelligently in order to 
find •effective solutions. 
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TTTC AQ.AXS OF JJ^mS HIGH SCHOOL 



IMTRODUCTIQN 

The report which fcTlows, -Uiough entitled First Ye ar Report 
of John Adams High School , is by no means a complete report of the 
events of tl;.fe> first year. The report was aompiled by the Research 
and Evaluation section of the Clinical Division, and as such is 
oriented toward the presentation and inteipretation of systemati- 
cally collected "hard" data. Either because developments have 
not yet existed long enough to permit careful study, or because 
sufficient manpower was not available for their stu^, many of what 
we intuitively think were thi most interesting and exciting devel- 
opments at Adams are not reported here. 

Such events are best described in personal case studies or nar- 
rative accounts of the ej^erience of being at Adams. These im- 
pressionistic and personal reports are necessary for the full under- 
standing of the Impact that the school has had upon those who have 
participated in its first year; though they were not appropriate 
for inclusion here, we have been collecting such reports from faculty 
and students, and will make them available in iiie future. ¥e 
anticipate that the key insights from such accounts will provide 
the basis for systeniatic studies to be presented in subsequent 
year- end reports. 

TJhile the seotion below is written in the past tense, since 
it describes the goals we sought to implement last year, it should 
not be assumed that these goals no longer pertain. On the contrary, 
we continue to seek ways to realize them this year# 



The primary goal of Adams High School was to provide an educa- 
tional experieno© relevant to the needs and interests of all adol- 
escents , regardless of their intentions to pursue further formal edu- 
cation* Some easential aspects to the notion of relevance are *Uiat 
studenta would learn ©sponsible and personally fruitful m^agement 
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of their ovm time and resources 5 that they would develop the capa- 
city to make choices | and that they would accept ultimate respon- 
sibility for their ovm educational experiences. 

To support this goal, the curriculum of Adams ffl.gh School was 
intended t© provide a wide variety of course ohoioes, both in and 
out of school, including the opportxmity for a student to develop 
his own educational pro^'am, and to maximize the opportunity for 
student responsibility by insisting that the student make choices. 

The one required course of study, Q'eneral Education, was to be an 
interdisciplinary, problem- centered course of study which also pro- 
vided much opportunity for student Ghoice, and 'responsibility. 

The commitment to fundamental democratic principles and the 
development of a capacity to work within those principles to effect 
envirormaental change was seen as an equally important goal for 
students. To support this goal Adams strove to create a school 
environment based on fundamental democratic principles: that the 
basic rights of all individuals would be respected in the school 
Society, and that those affected by any decision would parti oi*“ 
pate in, and share responsibility for, that decision. 

A third major goal was that students should e^qseriance and 
explore a fuller range of human relationships than is typical in 
schoolB. Adams sought to create an atmosphere which would make 
possible the enjoyment of relationships between young people and 
adults which were less formalized, rigid, and hierarchical than the 
tj^ical student- teacher relationsid.pi which would e^i^and the usual 
roles of students and teachers to include mutual respect, genuine 
concern, and friendship. 

To support this goal, students in most inatruotional experiences, 
particularly General Education were heteroganeously grouped in 
terms of ability, race, sex, and age; and time was provided for a 
variety of informal contacts and groups. Adams also abandoned many 
of the traditional sohool rules which created artificial barriers 
between adults and students. 
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GOALS FOR TEACHERS 

Ttie goals of Adams Sohool with reepeet to teachers were 

quite naturally closely intertwined I'd.th its goals for students. 

The primary goal was to enable teachers to grow, both as persons 
and as teachers, throu^i their work at Adams. To support this goal 
Adams sou^it to create an adult ooiiHiiunity within the sohool char- 
acterized by; active participation in decision-maklngi open ex- 
cliange of experiences and infowoationi constructive response to 
criticism from any member of the school eoiiTOunxty, whether colleague 
or student! c nmmT tmant to the continuing analysis and evaluation 
cf all activities! the development of open and productive working 
relationships, particularly in team situations, 

GOALS FOR TRATOING 

Ihe training component of Adams was desired to support the 
premise that adults too must be leaniing and growing within -Mae 
school context if -Uiey are to have the capacity to enable students 
to learn and grow. The basic axiom of the training conponent was 
that the most effective preparation for any occupation occurs 
when the trainees perfoiro specified tasks, under expert supervi- 
sion, in the actual vrork setting. The intent of the training pro- 
grams was to provide systematic, field— centered training programs 
for personnel at all levels of educational competence. Programs 
should provide the pre-service training necessary for novices to 
qualify for vocational roles in schools, and the in-service train- 
ing to pemnit movement from one level of the staff hierarcl^r of the 
school to another. 

Adams strove to create a training pxrogram in which trainees 
could observe, analyze, said practice the skills requlaite for func- 
tioning wiHiin a professional role| and one In which the certifi- 
cated staff would act as models for trainees, thereby analyzing and 
oti^ profsssional 
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GOALS FOR RESEAHCH AIID EyALUATIi^ 

Tixe fundamental goal of the research and evaluation component 
was to develop -ttie requisite proeedures and support to insure that 
ultimately the effectiveness of every activity of Adams could be 
deteiTOlned as part of the routine funotioning of the achool. 
lliis goal iniJlies that all decisions made in 1die school should be 
based, as far as possible, on aystematically colleeted data. 

Since many of the other goals of Adams involve choices and deci- 
sions, the research and evaluation component is best seen as a 
mechanism to support these goals. The intention t^as that careful 
inquiry into the nature of teaching and learning become an accepted 
part of the professional oommitment of all members of the staff. 

GOALS WITH RESPECT TO THE COMMINITy 

of idle basic aims of the school was to involve the pommunity 
actively in the formal education of its childreri. In support of 
many of the Other commitmBnts to diversity of e 3 pperienee and in- 
creased choice, parents were to play a viable role in affecting 
the policies of the sohooli the resources of the community were to 
be brought into the school | and the boundaries of the Instructxonal 
activities of -Uie school were to be extended into the conmunity. 

^ addition Adams had certain goals with respect to a parti- 
cular outside communi-^: the school district itself. These were 

to become a center for training personnel in special or advanced 
skills and con^etencies for the district, and a center for educa- 
tional experimentation where pilot programs could be implemented 
and evaluated before they were adopted by the district as a whole. 





DESCRIPTION OP THE SCHOOLS 1969-70 



This section is intended to provide a broad descriptive over- 
view of the structures in the school and the range of activities 
pursued last year, to senre as a framework fbrthe understanding of 
the evaluation sections to follow, 

John Adams High School is more than an ordinal^ high school. 

It is premised on the notion that it is both possible and desirable 
to create a single institution — the school Itself— in which various 
aspects of education and educational change can be integrated. These 
aspects include the instruction of students, the development of curric- 
ulum, pre-service and in-service training of education personnel at 
all levels, basic and applied reaearch, and dissemination. A school 
incorporating all these elements becomes more than a school | it be- 
comes the unit for educational change. This is the aim of Adams High 
School. 

A description of each of these aspects, as they existed at Adams 
in 1 969 - 70 j follows. 

TIE INSTRUCTIQM OF STUDENTS 



Composition of the Student Body and Staff 

Approximately 1250 students, in the freshman, sophomore and 
junior classes, attended John Adams in 1969“70« About 20^ were 
black, and -Uie range of sooloeconbinie backgrovmds of the student body 
as a whole was extremely wide, with a fairly high proportion of students 
coming from poor families— Adams was named a Title I school. The 
school served a broad , gepgraphic area, with students coming from 
the inner city as well as rural areas north of Portland, The district 
included sections of what previously had been -Uie Jefferson, Madison 
and Grant districts. The staff, selected especially for Adams, was 
Itirgely drawn from teachers in the Portland area, and consisted of 79 
oertificated teachers and administrators, 16 aides, l4 secretaries, 
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17 full-time trairiees, as well as the custodial arid food sei’vice 
staffs. 

In an attempt to alleviate the feelings of impersonality and 
anonymity which can result in a school as large as AdMia, the student 
^ody was rscidonily divided into 4 smaller groups, or subachools, called 
Houses. The counseling, student accounting and recordkeeping, and 
General Education programs were conducted within the houses. Each 
House was led by a Curriculum Associate, a new career position for 
teachers, with responsibilities for administration of the House and 
drrrrieulum leadership in the development of General Education. Two 
teams of teachers, made up of four certificated and four noncerti float- 
ed adults, and led in day-to-day implementation of curriculrm by two 
Team Leaders, (another new position), were directly responsible for 
the teaching of General Education to -tdie approximately J12 students 
in the House. About two- thirds of the staff was responsible for 
curriculum in the elective programs outside of the House, though 
each teacher had at least nominal membership in one of the Houses. 

After a year's trial of the House system, its advantages were 
outweighed by its costs in terms of the Inevitable administrative 
complexity and duplication of labor which accompanied decentralization. 
In addition, with the Increase in nijmbers as AdMis gained a senior 
class, the House threatened to become too large. Therefore, the 
foiar Houses were replaced in 1970-71 with seven instructional teams, 
and student accounting and record keeping were centralized to one office 



The School airrlculum 



General Education 

General Sducation was a non-graded course of study that gave 
students the content of the required courses of English, social 
studies, basic mathematics, and general science, but with a radi- 
cally different classroom approach. The oourae was taiight by Inter^ 
discip"' In ry teams of teachers and required approximately half of 
a student's class time. Rather than engaging in the systematic 
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study of the various disciplines, the focus of General clducation 
was on tixe solution of relevant problems, Students might address 
themselves to problems ranging from developing the shills necessary 
for finding and keeping a good job, to the problem of solving the 
racial tensions existent within the school, or the city, or pos^- 
aJHy to the problem of developing a strategy for stopping the pulp 
mill pollution in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. An adequate so- 
lutioi to any of these problems required that the student probe the 
content of, and learn the skills appropriate to, several of the tra- 
ditiorBl disciplines. 



Students evaluated their own progres.^ through the maintenanoa 
of personal Journals, x^hich made up a required part of ttielr course 
of study. I’’ ’ependent study, student-initiated projects, and tutor- 
ing programs were encouraged, and students frequently participated 
actively in teacher planning sessions. 

Skill development, for the student with deficiences or for the 
student seeking to polish a particular talont, was addressed in Gen- 
eral Education, and adjiinctively through resource center programs 
in reading, writing and mathematics. These programs, developed and 
implemented by certificated teachera and aides, provided small group 
and individual skills instruction on a full-time basis. 

This instruction, while providing the foundation for a skills 
program, was not sufficient to meet the needs of many Adams stu-- 
dents. Therefore, the skills program has been much augmented for 1970- 
71, and tt ^3 Qurriculivn more systematically developed, building upon 
the beginning made by the reeource center programs. In 1970“71f 
basic skills program will be required rather than raconmiended. 

The Eleotive Program 

Adams offered the full range of elective courses one would 
expect in a completely equipped modern oomprehenalva high school t 





The Industrial i^;ducation offerings v/ere especially varied, and on 
a level which would assure job entry skills in many areas. Because 
of the extensive equipment of the Industrial iiJducation wing, and the 
instruotional abilities of the staff, the school served as a vocation 
al training center for other North area high schools* 



Flexibility and student involvement were as oonaistently sought 
in the elective program as they were in General Education, Students 
were encouraged to pursue areas of special interest, whether small 
group discussion of group dynamics or a one-'to-one tutorial in com- 
puter mathematics. Some electives provided opportunities for school 
and community service, as well as job experience. 

Six-week '’mini" courses were offered, as a way of providing 
variety and encouraging exploration in unfamiliar subject areas. 

These were enthusiastically received, and a fs’w students initiated 
and taught minicourses, under the supervision of a teacher. 

The Mobile Gchool 

Developed as a pilot program the Mobile School served sixty, 
self-selected students as an alternative to the General Education 
program. Not designed for the academically poor student alone, it 
did seek to develop an, educational experience that met the needs 
and interests of a broad variety of students who found school total- 
ly Irrelevant to their lives. The Mobile School was also intended 
to develop and refine a curriculum based on the view that the ed- 
ucation of youth is truly community affair j it used the resources 
of the Gonmiunity not only for the baaio subatanoe of the curriculum 
but also for a substantial amount of the instruction, Studenta travel 
ed by bus into the community for a series of field study experiences, 
which fooussed upon 'Contemporary social-political problems. The pro- 
gram had to be discontinfted before the end of the year because of Issk 
of funding. 
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Counseling and Speoial Programs 



The Guidance and Counseling program was an integral part of 
the operation of each House. Each of the four Gounselors was attach- 
ed to one of the Houses j .and worked closely with the Curricuium Asso- 
ciate. Counselors^ offices were decentralised to insure proximity to 
the House j and counselors participated in currioulum plamiing meetings 
of General Education teachers, which in most oases increased coopera- 
tion between teachers and counselors. 



Counselors were encouraged to take active roles in the instruc- 
tion of students in those areas in which they had expertise, and 
several group counseling classes sprung up under the direction of 
counselors. Though Adams had no senior class, the college counseling 
program, i^der the direction of one half-time college coordinator, 
was active, and included collage visitations and an evening fonmi for 
parents* The Guidance depariment also undertook training responsit^- 
bilitiea as two counseling interns were trained under the supervision 
of experienced comaelors* 



The Adams staff included one full time Social worker, and a 
full time oosmmity agent, and they worked very closely with the 
eoiJinselors and Curriculum Associates. 



Special programs included Special Achievement, which served 
approximately 30 young people, and a program for deaf students, which 
served approximately 12. There was very close cooperation between 
the teachers of these progr^mia and those from the regular programs | 
joint use of facilities, with combined classes, were fraquently plan- 
ned and several students from the regular program worked as assistants 
to the teacher of the deaf. 

The School Enviornment 






Student Hesponsibility 
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An assUiTip'tion of “the adiTiiriis'tra'tion of Adams was that “the in- 
sfnucfion of sfiidenfs siiou.ld nof he Xinii'ted 'to classnooni ins unu.citiori» 

On the contrary^ the expectation of active participation in the school 
as a derrtocratic conmunityj the social 82Q3eriences provided by a racial- 
ly and eoonomically mixed student body^ and the expectation that sto- 
dmtB could and should take increasing responsibility for their own 
educational development were intended to be as instructive as the for- 
mal, cur rieulum« 



Students at Adams were therefore pemitted a great deal more 
freedom of general movement and control over personal educational 
decisions than is typioal. For example, during a student^ s unasstgn- 
ed time he could visit a class, make use of one of the several re- 
source centers, work on an individual project for credit , or relax 
in the student lounge or the park# Students were expected to attend 
their classes, and those who did not attend regularly forfeited class 
credit, but the general attitude of the school staff was to take as 
nonpunitive a stance toward attendane and minor discipline problems 
as practicable. Conferences with the troubled student and hia parents, 
counseling help, and flexibility in arranging his class schedule were 
methods used to help students c^e with attendanee problems far more 
than suspension from school. Students who showed no iraprovement in 
ttiair attendance patterns were referred to the juvenile court, but 
only after other approaches had failed. 

These unusual responaibilitieb for self-governance put a heavy 
burden upon the student^, and the process of learning to manage free- 
dom was painful for many, though only a very few students did not re- 
spond to the challenge. Because students were expected to take re- 
sponsibility for their own actions, teachers at Adams were not gen- 
erally regarded as law-enforcers. Perhaps because of this, relation- 
ships between teachers and students were a remarkable aspeot of the 
school climate. The^' were almost universally friendly, informal, and 
waitn. Many teachers and students prised these relationships as deeply 
rewarding new experience 





School Governance 



Wliile the ultimate responsibility for the operation of the 
school res'^^ed With the principal ^ Adame developed a form of govern- 
ment which insured widespread involvement of students ^ teaGhers, and 
administrators. It was made up of an executive branch, the Admin- 
istrative Cabinet, and a bi^oameral legislative body, the Paculty 
Senate and the Student Senate. 



The Cabinet included the principal^ vice-principal, program 
coordinators (research, teacher training, soeial services, vocational 
education, ES -70) and Curriculum Assooiates. 

The Faculty Senate was comprised of 15 members, elected from 
the teaching staffs of all four Houses, and from the secretarial, 
custodial, and food serviGes staffs. Trainees, though empo^wered uo 
vote, were nob eligible to serve as faculty senators. The term of 
office for senators was 2 years, and the Senate elected a President 
froin among its members. Some adjustments were made during the year 
to insure representation from all areas of the school. 



The Student Senate was a body of 40 students, 10 elected from 
each of the Houses, to represent that House* The President of the 
Student Senate was elected by the student body at large, and the group 
was advised by the Activities Director. 

As the year progressed, it became apparent that this system waia 
flawed in many raspeots. Tne student senate consumed a great deal 
of time with internal quarreling, and by the end of the year had be- 
come virtually powarlesa, as the quorum necessary for a vote was 
seldom present at meetings* Tension between the faculty senate and 
cabinet was fairly extreme, with confusion aiid eonfliot about what 
constituted the proper yiurvlevi of each group, exacerbated by diffio’al* 
ties in communication. It began to appear that the existence of sep- 
arate groups tended to accentuate differences and bases for conflict, 
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as th€^ groups te i to react against each other rather to find 
ways to cooperate. As an attempt to facilitate cooperation and com- 
rnunioation, the Principal *s Coimcil was established by the Principal, 
acting upon the advice of a study committee made up of atolnistrators 
students and faculty, and chaired by the President of the Faculty Sen 
ate. This counoil, consisting of representatives of iidministration 
and both Senates, raplacad the Administrative Cabinet. 

Though the Principalis Council was established too late in the 
year to provide a sufficient test of its effectiveness, it seemed to 
promisp more efficient government than the previous system, while 
still involving all constituencies of the school communl^. The coun- 
cil operated as a clearing house, /and determined the appropriate 
groups for dealing with various issues. Other changes in the system 
of governance will be required, as the four Houses have been replaced 
by teams., 

Cormunity Relations 

Coimnunity Forums and Parent Advisory Groups 

As an attempt to insure that parenc opinion would be reflected 
in policy regarding the instruction of atuder ^s, a series of Coirmiun- 
ity Porums was established. The first was held during the summer be- 
fore school opened, and was followed by four others during the school 
year. Porum topics. included tiie General Education program, issues of 
student freedom and responsibility, college entrance, and vocational 
education. The meetings were enthusiastically attended. The usual 
format was a progress report by the principal, or a prasentation by 
guest speakers, followed by questions and discussion from the floor. 
Then parents usually mat with the Currioulum Associate and teachers 
from the House of which tiieir children were members, for small group 
discussion. 

Out of these meetings. Parent Advisory groups for Houses were 
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formed. The parents and teachers from each of the Houses met in a 
series of evening meetings, usuar-ly bi-weekly-, ^vchih were arranged in- 
dependently, House by H rse. These sem’-ed as a valuable opportunity 
for exchange of views, oonferences around specific problems, and 
better communication between parents and teachers. In many eases 
idle House eurrioulum was directly affected by parental wishes and 
advice. These Parent groups supplanted the schoolwide meetings, and 
to a large extent also supplanted the schoolwide PTSi^. 



The Community School 



Organized by the Comm\^ity Agent to serve ths adult educational 
interests of the comniunity , the Comniunity bchool was operated two 
evenings a week, and offered a wide range of classes to any interested 
adult or young person in the Adams neighborhood. These courses were 
free, with the exception of some fees for materials, and included 
sports activities, craft and skill courses, and academic subjeots 
such as literature and psychology • The staff , made up of regular A.daras 
teachers and an occasional studentj worked on a volunteer basis. 

This program, prirnarily designed to serve the wider cornmuni‘‘y , also 
offered additional opportunities for Adams students to take credit- 
bearing courses. 

The program enjoyed great popularity from the very beginning, 
and the chronic lack of aufficient funds was overcome in part by the 
dedication of volunteer teachers. 

CUBRICDXUM DSVZlLOPIEMT 



Ah institution us siring to remain Innovative must be capable 
of -the continual generation of new programs and procedures, and must 
be able to adapt qual.oy programs developed elsewhere to its own set- 
ting--Adanis attempted both these tasks last year. 
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General Education 



Since many of the Adams programs were experimental, virtually 
all instructional personneiwQB engaged to some extent in develop- 
ing curriculum materials and instructional strategies. This was 
particularly true of the General Education prograf'i, which faced a 
massive curriculum development task. To create a problem— oriented 
curriculum which successfully integrated the diverse subjects of . 
English, social studies, basic mathematics, general science, and 
health was difficult enough| to provide such a curriculum for groups 
of students heterogeneously mixed by race, age, and ability was enor- 
mously more difficult. 

Two of the General Sducation teachers were relieved from teach- 
ing duties in the middle of the year, and assigned the task of coor- 
dinating and collecting currioulum innovations to be used in General 
Education, Not only were these ideas gathered from sources outside 
the school itself, but viable curriculimi units developed within the 
House teams ■were recorded and made available for sdaj, jtition by other 
teeji! To facilitate exchange of ideas and to offer support for the 
creativity required for the development of new curricula, a weekly 
seminar of General ^iducation teachers was organized, and led by the 
two aforementioned teachers. One major acOomplishment was the devel 
opment of schoolwide programs which centered upon aoological concerns 
and which culminated in activities organized for Ecology Day. 



Process Curriculum Workshop 



Another group of teachers , both General Education teachers and 
those from the elective areas, beginning in January, met on a weekly 
basis to devise ways of incorporating such techniques as role play 
arid improvisations into the curriculum, as well as to explore poa- 
slble ways to utilize fantasy, personal feelings of students and the 
social relationships of class members with the aim of making the cur- 
riculum more relevant to student concerns. This group, called the 
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Process Curriculum Workshop, also attemp^d to deal with the prob- 
lems specific to ourriculum in the racially integrated classrooms , 

Project Reacfa 

Several Adains staff meiribers were involved in two speoific cur— 
riculum develppment prc'-’cts in cooperation with other institutions. 
Project REACT, of the Northwest Uegional Educational Laboratory, was 
designed to develop materials to demonstrate the uses of computer 
technology in instruction and administration. Many materials which 
came out of this project were developed, tested and revised i./ Adams 
staff members and students. 



Vocational Clusters 



Through a grant from the State Department of Lducati n to 
Uregon State University, a mechanical cluster curriculum In testing 
and measurements was written and implemented at Adams. This pro- 
ject was part of an anticipated continuing curriculura development 
QppQP-t to individualize the vocational education ourriculun* 

p^-SjiKvice mAmpju 



The focus of the pre-service training programs at Adams was to 
provide in a school setting training programs for persorinel at all 
levels of edueational competenoe. This implies for many trainees a 
much, earlier immersion into the active life of the school than is avail 
able in other models of pre-serviae training, with a differentiated 
pattern of assumption of responsibility. 

The particul r training models of the school varied. However, 
all adhered to the principle that the most effective preparation 
for any occupation occurs when the trainees perfoiro specified tasks 
under expert supervision, in the actual work setting. In addition, 
since the core training staff members had joint appointments with 
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coopera uing universities, reGOgnised pranticum courses and methods 
seminars relating directly to the students* classroom experiences were 
taught at Adams. A clinical training setting was provided in which 
trainees observed, analyzed and practiced the skills requisite ior 
assumption of a professional role. Many of these trainees occupied 
positions of considerable teaching responsibility, while receiving 
supervision from more experienced professionals. 

A large part of the preservioe program centered in General 
Education, where supervision in teaching and curriculum development 
was provided by the Curriculum Asaooiates and Team Leaders. 



The following chart will provide an overview of the training 
responsibilities undertaken in 1969-70, and show how the program 



was developed fu. 1970-7‘1» 

Portland State University Student Teachers 
Master of Arts in Teaching i 
Reed 

Lewis and Clark 

Portland Urban Teacher Education Project 
Oregon State University 
Student Teachers 5 
Business Education 
Horae Economics 
Other 

Students in Residence 
Counselor Interns 
Administrative Interns 
New Careerists 
Career Opportunity Program 
Other Programs 

Students from OCE 
Placalester College 



1969-70 
29 ■ 

7 

£ 

20 

4 

2 

2 

8 
2 



1970-71 

48 

6 

2 

20 

18 



12 

1 

6 






72 

1 
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Master of Arts i n Teaching Prwp:rajB 



Ten candidates for the Master of Arts in Teaching degrees 
were trained in coordination with Reed College j Lewis and Clark 
College j and the Harvard Graduate School of Education* In addition, 
two oandidates for the Master’s degrees in school guidance were train- 
ed, In cooperation with Harvard and Portland State University, 

Since these programs involved colleges which shared personnel ap- 
pointments with the school , Adams was ahle to provide a much more 
complete fields based experience ttian is typical* 

Student Teacher Program 



This program, which trained 29 student teachers in various 
fields, was implemented in cooperation with Portland State Univer-^ 
sity* Since two of the Adams staff had Joint appointments on the 
Portland State faculty, a high degree of cooperation in program 
coordination "ras possible. 

Portland Urban Teacher Education Project ( B-2) 

This training program, funded by a grant under section B-2 
of the Education Frofessions Development Act, was sponsored jointly 
by Adams and Oregon State University. The thrust of the program 
was to supply needed teaching personnel for inner city areas, and 
the majority of the twenty trainees were black. These trainees, 
most of whom held bachelor’s degrees, and who had been engaged in 
various prufessions other than teaching, were both attracted to a 
profession sorely needing their special skills, and given the oppor- 
tunity to earn certification ttirough this program. The B-2 program 
was Adams’ most highly developed ex^pla of how teacher training 
can fruitfully be shifted from the University into the school, as 
the entire program of university level courses leading to basic 
teacher certification was carried- on in the school itself. • 
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The Jumor Aide Program 



In January, 1970, a comprehensive pre-service training sequence 
in vocational education was instituted. Initially the program train- 
ed prospective industrial education teachers from Oregon State Uni- 
versity. These ’'junior aides" receive six credit hours of technical 
training at AdMis, together with six professional credits and three 
hours of seminar credit on problems of irmer-city schools. In the 
spring the vocational training program was expanded to include the 
training of student tpachers and interns in most of the vocational 



areas. 



INSERVICE IRAPTaTG 

The Summer Institute, I969 

Before the achool opened its doors in September, the entire 
staff was involved for six weeks in an Institute, funded by the 
l:,ducation Professions Development Act, It was during this institute 
that the demanding tasks of the formation of teaching teams and the 
development of curricula were begun. 

Other Inservlce Programs 



Other inaervice programs included those mentioned above under 
Curriculum Development (the General i^ducation seminar and Process 
Curriculum Workshop) , as well as a rtace Relations WorksPxop, 

Communications groups, in which all members of the staff par-- 
■tLcipated in May were small (12-15) randomly selected groups, whose 
task was to find ways to knit the faculty into closer relationships, 
recommend adirinistrative procedures to enhance communication, and 
dispel rumors. These groups were felt to perform a necessary fur.c- 
tion, and many of their reconmendatlons , including continuance of 
■the groups f were fo?.lovJedB 
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Consultants, provided for by the EPDA grant mentioned above, 
were brought to the school at various times during the year, and 
included Terry Borton (who launched the Process Currieulivn Workshop), and 
Ralph Mosher, an Associate Professor from Harvard University, A Port- 
land psychiatrist. Dr, Boverman, contributed his services from time 
to time as a consultant, 

I4ioh inservioe consultation was provided by George Anderson and 
other members of the Industrial Manpower Center of Antioch, California. 
Their teGhniques of coinmunioation and education, particularly as they 
applied to the education of the disadvantaged and potential dropout, 
reached almost every member of the Adams staff, for they worked with 
each of the four Houses and with many classroom groups of students and 
teachers as v.'ell, on a continuing basis through the spring. 

Inservice training has been much expanded for 1970-71 • Not 
only are some members of the staff being trained as educational re- 
searehera and clinical supervisors, communication groups are being 
continued, Team Leaders meet in a weekly seminar, the Process Cur- 
riculum Workshop and Race Relations workshops are being continued 
and enlarged in scope, and members of the faculty have begun to devise 
new GO\irses, 

BASIC AMD APPLIii.D RESEARffl 

The various programs undertaken by the research division were 
the evaluation of the various programs herein reportedi for this 
reason, the nature of the activities of this division will be clear 
from the report itself, and there is no need to repeat a list of its 
functions here, 

DISSEMINATION 

Aware that one of the most perplexing problems attendant to school 
based experimentation is the fail\ire of successful innovations to 
generalize to the broader educational community, dissemination has 
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been a major eoncem Adams, and has been facili*ta^ed in various 
ways# 

E5 ^70 

Adams was designated as Portland's ES *70 school. As such, 
it was one of a national network of schools devoted to curriculum 
development and experimentation. A full-time coordinator of the 
ES *70 program insured nationwide sharing of innovations at least 
among the schools that made up the ne-^ork, through its newsletter 
and conferences of the coordinators. 



Joint Appo.lnimants 



Statewide dissemination was facilitated by the ten Joint appo^nt^ 
ments held by Adams staff members with surrounding eollagae, uni- 
versities and research centers. Since these appointments reqiiired 
part tnme work at institutions other than Adams , the oppovtunities 
for sharing problems, successes, and insi^ats were many# Ten indi- 
viduals at Adams had outside affiliations; 



Name 

Lawrence Ayers 
John Parker 
Allen Dobbins 
Jer^ Pletcher 
John Williamson 



Position 

ES * 70 Coordinator 
EPDA Coordinator 
Teacher Education Coordinator 
Rasearoh Evaluation Coord# 
Development Coordinator 



Leroy Wallis 
Patricia Wertheimer 
Edward Gottlieb 
George Plittie 
Parimatss H^rsubian 



Vocational Education Coord# 
Social Sea:vices Coordinator 
D-^rrieulim Associate 
Currleulvim Associate 
Cuiu’ioulum Associate 



Outside Affiliation 
XJSOB 

OSU, Lewis 6o Clark 
PSUj OSU 

Teaching Research 

N.W.Reg. Educational 
Lab,, Teaching Research 

OSU 

OSU 

PSU 

Reed 

Lewis & Clerk 



Pre- Service Training Programs 

Because Adams trained exceptionally large numbers of prepro— 
fessionals at various levels, many of whom have subsequently been 
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hired by Portland Public Schools and ocher districts, it was able 
to have soroc impact upon education through these trainees . 

Perhaps the most successful program in this regard was the B-2 
training program, since through the completion of this program, the 
number of qualified black teachers working in Portland's integrated 
schools more than doubled. 

The Advisory Council 

An advisory council made up of representatives from the State 
Depar-taient of idueation, Portland State University, Oregon State 
University, University of Oregon, Lewis and Clark College, Reed 
College, and Teaching Research met twice during the year to review 
the progress of the school. The administrative staff on both occa- 
sions described to thein^the state, of the school and listened to thexr 
suggestions and reactions. 

Public and ProfeSBlonal Appearances 

Approximately 100 presentations aboiit the goals, procedures and 
progress of Adams were given last year to church, civic, and pro- 
fessional organizations, as well as colleges and universities, both 
in Oregon and in the Northwest area. Formal speeches were delivered 
to such diverse audiences as all school administrators in the state 
of Minnesota, and the taxpayers of Vancouver, Washington. The prin- 
cipal appeared several times on local television programs, and on a 
na'bion.ally "televised discussion pz’ognain* 

ViEitations and Publications 

Ar"biGles and publioatdons by o"bhers about the school oannot be 
called part of the Adama dissemination program, since the content 
and accuracy of these statements were frequently impossible to control. 
However, Ad§^s received national attention, "through the following 
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publloa'bions t 

Newsweek :.*' John Adams High: Beat Axoimd, *’ February 16 , 197 O# p 68* 

Amerioan Education , ^^Portland's Unconventional Adaima High,” 

John Guernsey, l^Iay 1970* 

Atlantic f ”High Schools That Work,” Charles Silberman, August 1970* 

Beaders Digest, "Bold New D±reotionr> for U. S. High Schools,” 

Arlene Silberman, August, 1970. 

A program of visits to the school was coordinated last year, 
and the school racaived an average of 200 visitors a week from No 
vasb^ to May, These visitors included members of the local oonnnunity^ 
local and visiting professional educators, and students from other 
schools, Approxirnatoly 73% ot the visitors were college and univer- 
sity students and educators from outside the Portland metropolitan 
area, Visitors came from 18 states and 2 foreign countries. 



Two major publicaticjns were vi^itten by the Adams staff which 

served a dissemination functions 

"The School as a Center for Educational Changes A Prospectus” 

available from John Adams High School and 

Curriculum Bulletin: "The Clinical School Program," College 

of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97^05, 
November 1969 * Cost: ^1*00 liirough John Adams High School, 

Portland, Oregon or the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
The Library of Congress Catalog Card No, 66-64621 . 



? 







QVmvXEVJ OF EVjyLUATIQN PRQCBI^UBES 



Daring the school year 1969 - 70 the HesGaroh and Evaluation seo» 
tion of Adams IH-gh School oonsiated of two people^- one who worked 
half time at Adams and half time at Teaoh±n)5 Research in MorJaiouth as 
an Assistant Research Professor, and mother who was paid full time 
for work at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and Teach- 
ing He sc arch, thou^ his office was in the Adams building. There were 
no other staff members and no budget for re search and evaluation work. 
Under bhese circumstances, the institutio‘»^ * s capacity for the 
gathering of evaluation data was neeesssiuly ^ ^ ^remely limited, Ttie 
data Gollaoted and reported upon here deal with only a few of the 
school objectives, and are essentially descriptive , The particular 
methodologies used for collection and interpretation of each set of 
data are dasoribed as the data are presented. 

In addition to shortage of persojonel and financial resources, 
other factors affected the performance of the Research and Evalua- 
tion section. The school district lacks statistical or data process- 
ing capacity permitting the use of information in school operation*. 

No resources were available for pmohing of data on cards, or for 
writing programs to accomplish even simple statistical routines; 
furthermore, no resources were available for hiring this work to be 
done elsewhere, EJven thou^ the district- s central research office 
provided substantial support, there was no budget available for ma- 
chine processing oapablli'^. 

Another more subtla problem existed s since research data has never 
been provided for school use, those in decision-making positions in 
the schools are not accustomed to basing their decisions upon care^ 
fully gathered data, therafore, processes of decision-making do 

not provide for data-gathering activities, 

i^eh has been accomplished to overcome the shortcomings of the 
1969-70 research and evaluation program for 1970 - 71 s particularly 
in the integration of research into the ongoing operations of the 
school. The Research and Evaluation staff now includes seven half- 
time people, three of whom have come from the Adams FTE allotment. 
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and four from federal grants. However, data procesaing capability 
remains Inadequate, and until this shortcoming is overcome, the re- 
aeareh and evaluation program will not be as effective as it could 
otharwiae be. 
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REPORTS OF DEPARIT^EB^, CHA.roi^. TEAM lEADERS, AMP COUNSELORS 

In June al3. department ohairmen and team leaders were asked 
to submit a yer -end report of their department or team' s aotivlties 
and problems during the year. Department chairmen elected to writs 
individual reports. Some team leaders were interviewed? others 
w^Q’te "bheir repor'ta* 

The individual reporiis were conrpiled inio "two suBanary reports 
by the Research and Evaluation staffs one on the eleotives 
(department chainnen)| the other on the General Eduoation Prograia 
(team leaders)# Hie summaries attempted both to identiiV consistent 
problems and to suggest possible solutions# Hie eummary reports 
are presented below. 

PEPARHVIENT CHAIRMBT 



"While most of the problems mentioned by the department chairmen 
are not new, their mention shoi;d.d serve as supporting evidenoe for 
any deeiaiona that are made# 

A Problemi The Detrimental Ef facts of Hioreased Freed om for Students. 

Most departments e^^ressad concern over the greater student 
freedom. The problem was seen as one of finding a Middle ground 
between the ^rree school’* and ’’traditional authoritarian school." 
There is evidenoa to show that many departments found the studentr 
teacher relationship more favorable than at other schools, and that 
this could be attributed in part to the freedom es^erienoed by the 
students. Yet, at the same time, numerous programa showed signs 
of suffering eduoationally because the students’ attitudes toward 
their responsibilities in the school were not yet matinee enoxagh 
to m a ke use of the freedom. Department chairmen suggested the 
irresponsible attitudes might, in fact, be aupportad by the lack 
of controls and demands placed on the students. 
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specific Examples t 

a« Music ^^permissiveness caused s*budents "bo have poor a't'tendano© 
in class I rehearsais, and performances. 

b* Health Occupations— Students failed to oon^lete assignments, 
attend class and keep appointments. 

Q. Special Education — Hall noise (etc.) caused extreme problems 
with Speoial Education students. 

d. Phyaloal Education — Attendance poor. Serious oonfliots 
between physical education classes held outdoors and 
students in halls ^ stairways and park. 

e. Foreign Language-^Attandanoe poor. Field trips caused 
additional absenteas* Students failed to complete homework. 

f. Art—Studants failed to act responsibly toward materials, 
supplies, and projects. 

g. Business Education— Attendance a serious problem in beginning 
typing# Some studeiits could not woi’k independently on 
programmad materials. 



Specific Solutions 1/jhioh Seem to be Indicated; 

1* An accountability or control system must be developed to 
keep students not in class from disturbing cla^sses which 
are in session# 

2. A field trip procedure must be developed that will provide 
two safe-guardss (a) to guarantee that students under^ 
stand the Gonsequences of missing school and their respon-- 
sibility to maOce up elass work| (h) to guarantee that 
all teachers ooneemed have advanced warning of the pending 
field trip. 

An attend^ee system with accoimtability procedures which 
required teachers either to have students in the classroom 
or to know the location and activities of students working 
independently would seem to be more beneficial to some 
programs than the improved student-teacher relationships 
which greater freedom seems to have brought about. 



Problem; Looked Booms ajid Lack of Looked S'torage Faolli'fcies. 



Six of the ten departments reporting expressed the need for 
storage facilities that oan be locked to protect supplies, equipment, 
clays projects, and materials. Teachers, by neceasity, need to share 
rooms f however, it appears that there is no viay to leave supplies 
in the room and guarantee their safety. Part of this problem may 
be tied to the unusual key distribution system. Teachers are either 
forced to carry a large number of keys or must leave the doors 
un. oeked for the next teacher or look up someone with a key. The 
storage space in the rooms cannot be locked. 

Specific Examples s 

a. Health OGOUpations— Students lack responsibility toward 
supplies, 

b. Special Education— No secwity of stored materials or 
items in the classroom, 

c. Physical Education— Loss due to stealing was high. Required 
oareful policing by teachers; poor security on storage areas. 

d. Poreign Language— Loss of supplies due to nonexistent storage. 

e. Art— Problems eontrolling and protecting supplies, 

f. Business Education— Problem of security of supplies and 
small equipment items. 



^ecifl e Solutions l^loh Are Ihdieated; 

1, Provide locked storage cabinets in most (if not all) 
classrooms . 

2, Change the key system. Set up master keys for various 
wings of the building, and for certain groups of rooms 
used by teams or departments. 

A Problem; Baaic Skills Dafloiencies. 

Two of the departments (and the only ones that wooild have 
cause to discover this situation) noted a serious defloieney in 
students’ abilities to use basic skills. 
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a. Health Occupations— Students lack skills to read, virite 
and speak. 

b. Business Education — Students type the way they speak (e.g,, 
^ ^ ^present tsiisB.) Nesd basic skills to qualify for 
business world* 



Specific Solutions t 



1* leisure that a basic akills group develops a program which 
will provide a necessary trainii^ for students in the 
basic akills. 

2. Develop a program that will provide coordination between 
"teachers tha"t will aid in the identification of students 
with basic skills deficiencies . 

A Problem: Teacher* s Responsibilities toward Students and Toward 

Each Other. 



There were a number of types of situations created by the 
inoreased teacher antonomy and student freedom at Adams which were 
not adequately addressed. These were particularly the question of 
who was responsible for groups of students when they were on option 
time and free to circulate and assemble where they vn.shed| Inadequate 
oomimnicatlori about various different programs in the school | and 
oonflxots between programs when two, independently, had plained 
conflioting activities. 

Specific Exampless 

a. Health OGcupations-*^General Education teachers vxxb,‘wbtq 
of Health Occupation Program and the importance of the 
program* 

b. Special Education— -No on© would help control hall problem 
(outside classroom,) 

Physical Education— Discipline problems from students 
outside of physical education classes# 



r 
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d. Foreign Language — Field trips pulled students out of olaas. 

e, Ai’t-Paculty did not use art department, 

Sneoific Solutions 'Which Seem to be Indicated; 

1, The role and responsibility of teachers and adnunistrators 
must be elearly spelled out# 

2. A program must be designed to provide conanuni cation between 
all teachers so that all personnel have an acqualntshlp 
with the various programs in the aohool. 

5# A need for a field trip procedure. (See above) 



Favorable Remarka ! 



a. Health Ocoupatlons — Good relations with outside oommunity. 
Students enjoyed school "this year," 

b. Special Education — Good situation established with elective 
programs • * . students made to feel part of the "normal 
oommunity 

c. Physical Eduoatlon — Gtood units for the girls on personal 
defense; boys on weight lifting; races worked together 
In harmony. 

d# Home Eoononidcs— — Msrale good between staff and students. 

Seventh iUid eighth graders from St. Charles Sehoo3. provide 
a good opportunity for students at Adams to tutor, 

e» Art — M.ni program effective, 

f# Pfa,th“Con55Uter and resource center successful. 

g. Health-Keep it in General Education, 

h, Businesa Education— Low drop-out rate in shorthand. 

TIE COUNS^RS 



The goals of the oounselor could be listed in great detail but 
basically consisted of facilitating relationships between students 
and teachers, students and peers, parents and teachers, and some- 
times teachers and teachers in order to reach the optimum climate 
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for grovjth as individuals «id as a sohool. The emphasis was on 
assisting the student to accept himself as a worth-while person 
who is able to live in some itind of harmony with himself and others. 

The Job of a counselor at Adams fell into two broad areas % 
"Guidance" and "Counseling", 

Guidanc e 

Conalderable effort was required during the fall to stabilize 
scheduling procedures and to create a ayatem of accountability to 
produce a smooth operating school, lack of established procedures 

and the different schedule at Adams caused confusion, frustration, 
and anxiety for the students, teachers Mid counselors . By spring 
the scheduling problems x-iere identified and many eorrected so that 
forecasting for 197O-I97I was accomplished efficiently. 



Career planning and edueation planning were handled on an 
individual basis for part of the year, With the appointment of 
a College-Scholarship Co-ordinator during the year, a 
system began evolving that will provide information cn the various 
programs and opportunities that are available to students. There 
is a need to develop a program at Adams that will provide information 
on the various vocational programs and opportunities available for 
our students. 

Mach time was reqMred to evaluate and notify s'budenta of 
graduation requirements. Espeoially pressing was the need to 
evaluate junior students to insure they would qualify for graduation 
in 1971, The problem was compoxanded because of transcripts coming 
from a variety of schools and lack of information on a student s 
past academic patterns, 

CounseijLag 

The staff seemed to have greater demands for oounseling service 
than had been eaqjerienced in other schools. They made an effort to 
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be identified as being "helpful persons" and feel this is part of 
the reason for the inoreased demand. 



One important area of personal oounsaling that occurred fre- 
quently was dealing with a conflict between parents and students. 
Generally the situation was one of parents being "uptight" 

Adams and the student being "pro-Adams." One eoimsalor made the 
following intuitive perception of thds of conflict i 

"The counselor became involved at the request of onunselee 
or parent; however ^ the party raquesting eomaeling sarvlce 
was interested in using the counselor in the power struggle." 



The counwSelQrs often found themselves on the firing line for 
what would be considered "public relations generally with parents 
either singly or In groups. 

Other areas of counseling that were unique to Adams dealt 
\d.th such topics as how General Education related to familiar 
programs, conoem over traditional grades and the Adams evaluation 
system; also, for some students it was necessary to e^^lore the 
differenoe between "freedom" and a "license to do what one wanted"* 

The opennass of faculty axid staff provided an atmoaphara for 
students to be comfortable and to feel free to egress concerns. 

As a result, many personal problems were brought to a "head", 
brought out into the open. The ooimseling staff felt that the 
problems usually were not caused by Adams High School. 



551^3 LEADERS 



In an attempt to disoover the problem areas of the various 
teams interviews were eonduetad of a sanple of team leaders and 
core teachers, Di addition an analysis was made of dOGuments 
that were produced by all teams during the year, 

A Problem t Variation of Team Composition, Permanenoe, Organization, 
and* Team Teaching Procedure, 



A great deal of variation in team composition took place 
throijghout the year. Teams worked in groups of two or three to 
seven or eight, ^ one house the seven-member teams stayed together 
for most of the year, ^ mother, cue triad stayed together for 
most of the year. Si yet soiother, one triad stayed together for 
half the year, and this became the nucleus for a full seven-person 
team in the last eleven weeks. In some eases the team concept 
was more of a content planning ea^erlenee, with each of the members 
to cover a specific part of tne problem, Kie student;s were split 
up and rotated through the teani.*s teachers who were more or less 
on their own as to how they executed the plan. In others, teams 
meant more than one teacher working simultane ously with a group 
of students. 



It should be elear that a number of the models of team operation 
which eventually developed were rather different froaa the seven 
or eight person interdlseipllnary team which orlTlnally guided 
•the notion of ha'vlng teams in General Education, This was, of 
course, to be espeoted. General Education was too new a concept 
to be rigidly bound by a particular model, and experimentation 
was encouraged. 



However, from an inquiry point of view, an a^’reement to attempt 
to run General Idueatlon teams along one, or two, or three specifio 
models of team operation would be b*?iat. Such an attest would 
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3 ;enerate data about which kind of model seems to work best for 
V7hat kind of situation, Weoessary modifiGations in the specified 
models, after a sinoere attempt to run the team aooordiiig to the 
model, becomes then a valuable contribution to knowledge about 
team operation. 

The above data indioated the need for some diaeusaion of the 
following issues: 

1. Wiich models of team operation seemed to work best for 
what kinds of situations? 

2. T-Jhat should the ideal model(s) of team operation for 
General Eduoation be? 

5. How many models should be permitted? 

Such discussions are continuing. 

A Problem; Sex, Age, and Byperienee as PaotorB in Composition 



Da the orglnal model of team composition there was some attempt 
to seek balance in terms of ej^erienoe, age and sex. In all teams 
where the oomposltion became unbalanced, some problems developedr. 
Problems of supervision on extended field trips resulted if there 
were not equal numbers of men and women teachers, Esqperienoed 
teachers on teams whioh were made up largely with inexperienGed 
teachers found that additional effort and responsibility was 
reqiiirQd, The two female team leaders faced some problems in that 
role when dealing with male team members. 

Questions raised: 

1, TOiat should the sex/age composition be? 

2* TiflrLch combination appears to work moat/leaBt successfully? 

5* I'Jhat would be the moat desirable way to deal with the 



of Teams 



issue if serious difficulty In team operation seems to 
stem from age and sex factors in the composition, of teams? 




4, Should Bex/age factors be taken Into aocoimt in the seleotion 
of ftitura teams and hiring of personnel for year tliree? 

A Problem; Team Unity > 



The problem of team 'imity ellolted very strong responses , 
both negatiire and positive* Most of those Intarviewed incUDatad 
the oruclal neoaaaity for teams to pxill together if they wore to 
be suoeessful* In answer to the question **Dld the team ptill 
together?” the responses ranged from ”very well” to ”a disaster”* 

A variety of reasons were given as being factors In the prob" am, 
such as: 

a* Incompatible personalities of individuals, such that it 
made team lAnlty dif ficult to impossible, 

b. Some members insisting on doing his/her aim thing, 

0, Disregard by some of the feelii^s of other individuals 
on the team, 

d. Lack of acoeptance of responsibility toward the team effort. 

e. Copping out on teMi tasks • 

f. Ego tripping at the expense of team effort, 

Differenees In style* technique, and methodology caused friction 
within some teams. Lack of understanding in clear terms of the 
team*s goals and/or ways of achieving those objectives were given 
as reasons for diaunity. 



Another factor mentioned several times was the dual nature 
of intern trainees’ obligations toward the parent college oourse- 
worlt/olasses and their obligations to the Adams program and the 
team effort. This resulted in some team members not showing up 
for planing sessions, or luaving early before plans were oompleted, 
and therefore, not really being ”with it” when the team triad to 
execute the pl^. 



There appeared to be a oorralation between the extent of te^ 
unity and the length of time the team worked together. Those few 
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teaina whose niembershlp remained intact through most of the year 
experienced a greater degree of team \mity than those teams that 
changed around after each unit or grading period* 

Because of the stated eonoerns of team leaders and team teachers 
as to the importance of unity within the team, it would seem important 
to €3camine some of the follovri.ng queationaj 

1. What are the factors that enhance team wiity? 

2. What are some symptoms of disunity within the team? 

3. T«men the team can't/won't pxiil together, how will It be 
handlfsd? 

4. if uny^ are the of facts on learner outoomaa when 
the team la ’-not together”? 

5* CoAi tha problem of Intern trainee ooiEmitmant be resolved? 

A number of these questions are presently being confronted. 

A Problem; Team Planning* 

A correlation between the extent of unity \cLthin a team and 
successful team planning is e\T.dent, On those teams which were 
unable to pull together, planning was difficult ^d in some eases 

very frustrating. Good planning had some of the following ingredients. 
Te^ members; 

a. "Knew where they ware at." 

b. Had general agreement on objectives and methods, 

c. Worked out phlloaophical differences easily and with 
Mnimal friction, 

d. Were pTmetual and stayed with the task until completed 
and workable. (This Ingredient was reported to have a 
corresponding high energy drain Mid time sacrifice,) 

As the more successful teams gained eaqierience in team planning, 
the task beoMie less onerous and less time consuming. 
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Two speolal issues were most often mentioned In oonneotion 
with planning: Time, and spaee. 

The Time Factor: 

When planning was held during the aehool day, it was often 
cut short due to special bell sehedulea, and always limited to 
one 40 minute period, Hiis was reported to leave planning "up 
in the air" at the "ring of the bell". 

VDien planning time was held at the end of day, It often 
exteruied into the ^verd-ng, sometimes beyond 6:00 p.m. I^lle this 
gave more time to plan, team members were erfiausted from the day's 
teaching with consequent loss in te^ plaiming effieienoy. 

Physical Environment for Planning — Team planning rooms were less 
than suecessful as an environment for efficient planning. Reasons 
given were: 

a. Too noisy, too crowded, 

b. Excessive interruptions by students, visitors, other 
teachers , 

e. The telephone (in planning rooms that had them) was a 
aouroe of annoyance during planning sessions. 

Teams often ‘'’ound it necessary to find other areas in which 
to plaia; Resource Centers, -unused rooms (not available for the 
second year), faculty loumge, and the faculty dining room were 
some of the alterna-blves , Some teams fotmd it helpful to meet 
and plan away from Adams, (Again a sacrifi.ee on time, and an 
energy drain,) 

Slnea it was agreed that sucoessful plajmiing was very important 
to suecessful team teaching, these problems raise these issues; 

a. Can planning take place if the team Is "not together"? 

If so, how? Tifliat are effective and efficient ways to 
reach sigreement on objeotives and methods? 
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b, is the best way to deal with phllosophloal and 

ideological diffarences among team members? 

0, How can punotuallty attandanoe be handled if it becomes 
a problem? 

d. Can anything be dona about the problem of interns’ 
priorities? 

a. Can the arhaduling of in-service oourses for staff, as 
well as trainees I be done so as to minimize planning 
interruptions I partioularly for temis operating late in 
the day? 



For the saooxid year all of the team planning operations are 
concentrated In one large open area. The in-servioe Ceneral 
Education seminar is attempting to resolve a number of these 
issues. 



A Problem; Agsi^nment of Tasks on the Team. 

The assigning of individual tasks to team members was handled 
on some teams by the team leader - On others, each member took 
responsibility for some phase of the nuts and bolts t^^pa chores 
on a volunteer basis. The latter seemed easier in smaller groupings, 
such as teams of three or four, when people taiew what had to be 
done and went ahead and did it. On larger teams, tasks were 
generally aasigned. The major dlffioulties reported were: 

a. Team members were assl^aed or volunteered to do certain 
tasks and did not deliver. 

b# Some tearri nembers were not pulling their weight or were 
copping out. 

c. Some team members were absent or lata when a speoifiG 
input was planned, and war a not filled In by the team 
leader or team members. 

d. The "let George do It" attitude. 

On some teams these diffioultlas were overlooked or ignored, 
with some tei^ member picking up the alack letting it ride* 
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'beams reported this as a source of real friction on the teams 
which was never succesafi^ly resolved* Kiis raises some isaues s 
a. How will the assignment of tasks be handled? 
b* Should the team leader Gom© on as the "heavy*^ or is it 



Again^ these questions are lander consideration* 

A Problem; Recordkeeping _ 

Attendance, Jom'nals, notebooks, and pupil evaluation were 
handlad in a variety of ways by the different houses. On some 
teams these were done by the team leaders and curriculxm associates | 
on others it was handled by some member(s) of the team, Attendanoe 
and credit records particularly denianded a large portion of team 
leaders* time and energy. Generally, team taachera took care of 
notebooks, journals, and evaluations of students, Hhare small 
groups were rotated through several teachers on the team, the 
evaluations became more complex and difficult, 

TOiere did not appear to be any pattam or ^*best way** to handle 
these recordkeeping chores. It was stated, however, that it is 
imperative that time be allotted in the schedule to take cars of 
this problem. One house gave up their legal holiday on November 11 
to do svaluations. Team teaching would seem to imply team evalu- 
ations | therefore, the necessity of some kind of *'duty free" 
evaluation day to accomplish the task. 

Since no clear method showed as being better than another, 
each team vri.ll undoubtecILy t^rk out Its own. But it is foreseeable 
that some diffimsltles may arise, ThB following seemed to be some 
areas in need of clarifioationi 

a, Wio has the \;ati^te responsibility for recordkeeping on 



the group’s responsibility to deal with a malingerer? 
How should each do it? 



o. How can a team fill in members who had to be absant? 



the tmami 
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b. 1/Jhat kinds of reoorda will be kept by teachers and team 
leaders? Curriculum associates? Counselora? How will 
this be coordinated? 

e . How about the "evaluation day" problem? Can this be 
worked into the schedule? 

d. Are some t3rpes of records going to be kept by eounselors 
in the eoianseling area, ^d others kept in team offices 
in the lower quad? Possible communication problem here ! 

e. Will there be a clear division of labor on the team for 
recordkeeping? 

f- Would a unified method for all teams be desirable? 

Major improvements in the centralisation and standardization 
of records have been incorporated for the second year of operation. 

A Problem; TOie Effectiveness of Team Teaching Over the Self- 
Contained Classroom 



Most teachers and teaim leaders who participatt^d in the team 
approach saw many more advantages in the team method. Those most 
given were: 

a. Teams provided a mder variety of experiences and input 
in lessons and problem solving. 

b. Teams provided wider perspective on approaching a problem, 

e. Team teaching was seen as better for teacher growth, 
d. Trainees were offered a wider variety of experience In 

different teacher methods and styles, 

0 , Teaming required a greater amount of teacher aelf-disclpline , 
which was valuable, 

f. Working more extensively with adult colleagues in the same 
room, as well as in planning, was seen as valuable, 

g. Teams provided the opportunity to interact and learn from 
one another , 
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A Problem; Cooperation, With Speolalis.t Areas; 



The question of partieipation by the speoialiat areas in 
General Education programs brought divergent responses ranging 
from "excellent" to "impossible". 



Generally when requests for assistance froni specialists were 
made, it oooiirred on a one-to-one basis, rather than through a 
department. Some teams made little or no demands on specialists. 
Some teams utilized a variety of assistance from specialist areas . 
Singled out as particularly helpful to General Education projects 
were individuals in graphic arts, drafting technology, wood 
technology, home economica, art, men’s physical education. This 
is not necessarily Intended to Imply that other areas were less 
cooperative. It may be simply that cooperation was not feasible 
or possible at the time. 

The general opinion was that there should be a greatei degree 
of Interaction between the specialist areas and General Education 
teams for the unique contributions that specialists can offer for 
the improvement of the entire school program. It appeared that 
these questions might be looked at by General Education teams ; 

a, ¥hat is the best way to aohiev© cooperation between General 
Eduoation teams and specialists? 

b. Should specialists be assigned on a part-time basis to 
General Eduoation teams? 

0, Should specialists be selected on the basis of possible 
partnership In the General Education program? 

d. Is it realistic in terms of schedule demands and class 
load to expect specialists to be able to participate 
meaningfully In General Education projects, 

e. What are some methoda of closing the so called "real or 
imagined" Gomramioatlons gap between the areas? 







A Problem? Use of Media Center* 



If there was any area in which there appeared to be general 
agreement, it was the feeling that the cooperation and servioe 
rendered to the General Education program by the Media Center was 
generally excellent. Again as in other areas, the extensiveness 
of use seemed to correlate with the more e^erienced and long-lived 
teams. Hiis was partioularly true of large scale slnmlations , The 
most often mentioned useful contributions by media were? 

a. Lifting and replay of network programs of merit, 

b. Recording of simulation es^erienees aid replay of same. 

0, Replaying of video tapes to several small groups simul- 
taneously. 

d. Extensive use of films , filmstripa, and other visuals. 

e. Use of graphic artist productions. 



Taking into account the difficulty that equipment was not ready 
to go at the start of year, servioe and use appeared to accelerate 
as equipment became usable. Some teachers e^^ressed some concern 
at not being able to use media to a greater extent and indicated 
lack of efficient tesmi planning as the reason. 



In view of the fact that seven teams will be operating during 
the second year, It seems likely that demands on use of media will 
be greater, so; 

a. What method of scheduling services aj.j.d equipment would 
be most efficient? 

b. Would it be desirable for teams to have certain basic 
equipment assigned to it, e,g. , sound film projector, overhead 
projector, record player, tape recorder, slide projector, 
and these stored in the area of use? 

c. Can media center personnel be included in team planning 
of a particular unit where there would be extensive use 
of the service? 
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General Eduoatlon Experienoea That Seemed Sucoessfiil 



Some ‘teams had sueoess wl'th role playing in Large Groups, 

TeaGher participation in the role play and Interaotion with students 
in Large Groups was thought to be of real value. With other teams 
role playing was thought too diffieult in Large Groups and confined 
to medium or small groups. 



Siinulations in Large Groups worked well with several teams. 
Use of tBlevision media was thought to be an important stimulus 
to wider student partiolpatdon. 



Frequent field trips out of the building to downtown Portland 
and in the Adams* oonTOunlty for such things as surveys, was thought 
by some teams to be a valuable way to utilize oommunlty resources 
in the General Education curj^loulum. 



Good full feature films in large groups, such as Raisin in 
the Sun , TOie Pawnbroker , and Lord of the Flies with good follow-up 
discussion was deemed valuable for several teams. 



Utilization of the full range of skills and abilities of 
beam members, allowing for a rich variety of input, was valuable 
bo the team and the students. 



Use of student journals was a successful function with several 
teams. Instant feedback from the student, reactions to a particular 
presentation, student feelings about a particular eaqjerienee allowed 
for immediate corrections or revisions of team planning. It was 
also felt to be a more personal line of ooimiiunicatlon between student 
and teacher. 

The inclusion of students in team planning sessions worked 
very well with some teams. This gave some students a sense of 
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partiolpation dn curriculum content declaions and methods of 
operation. It also provided teams with valuable input from the 
students point of view as to how well or poor a particular 
praaentation was executed. It also helped to increase trust and 
rapport between teachers and students. 

Some Areas Repotted to Need Further Develo-pment 

Teams need teachers from diverse academic backgrovinds , able 
to reach out of their specialties and generate inquiry in a broad 
spectrum of areas. 

Team members must share a sense of comiai'taient conceming 
ideas, content and methodology of ilia General Education program. 

Trust and sense of humor are thought to be Important to 
successful teaming. Some eonsensus in philosophy e id ideology 
without hindering the creativity and individuality of the Individuals 
was stated to be Important to team Buccess, 

Some teachers felt frustrated because they wanted to tesun 
teach and have a large group es^erienee but could not beeause the 
composition of the team did not permit it. 

Goneluaioni 

j.iiis aummax'y is an ai/tempt to raise some questions about the 
events, both good and bad, of General Education during the past 
year. Because the four houses were given a large degree of autonomy 
in mode of operation, the results of this observation shows many 
differences in the way groups operate. The issues raised provide 
a starting point for continuing improvement of our General Iduoation 
program. 
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ATTITUDES OF ^AMS STUPmSTS TOWARD THE SCHOOL g 
THE SCHOOL ENVTROl^mMT 



One of "the major hypotheses whioh guided much of the planning 
and operation of Adams High School from the very beginning was the 
belief that uritll there were major changes in the nature of the 
enviroimient of a school j tliJcerlng with what happened inside a 
classroom couJLd not have much effect. We believed that in terms 
of relative impact ^ a student is certain to be much more powerfully 
influenced by the way the institution forces him to behave ^ by the 
way It treats himj than he is by the particular ” instructional" ax-- 
perieness which happen within the olassrooma* 



After the disorganisation and disorder of the first few days 
had abated^ it was clear that the atmosphere at Adams was different, 
quite markedly so. Students were mobile, active, often noisy- In- 
formal groups of teachers and students could be seen talking in- 
tensely in the halls at all times. l^Jhile uncontrolled or destruc- 
tive behavior was quite rare, the freedom, the movement, the bustle 
was not what one ordinarily assooiated with schools. 

The key question became, was the new environment an education- 
ally sound one, an improvement over the traditional school environ- 
ment, or was it ms rely different? A key component of such an assess- 
ment was the attitudes, the salf-reporta, of the students in the 
school. ¥e had written objectives which identified changes in 
student a'otitudes which would be indicative of a healthier educa- 
tional atmosphere, A systematio attempt to ascertain students’ 
attitudes toward the school was in order. 



Interviews were selected as the instrument most likely to yield 
the richest information. Questions were devsloped to tap attitudes 
in certain key areas s student-teacher interpersonal relationships | 
raoe-relationships| involvement in curriculiami parents’ attitudes 
toward school | attitudes toward rules and fraedomi and attitudes 
toward the house system. 







One hundred students were selected at random. Sixty intei^views 
were conducted by twelve staff menibers five interviews apieGe. 
Subjects were assigned to interviewere randomly, except that no 
student was Interviewed by a staff member from his house. This 
was done , to minimize any feers a studcjnt might have in being 
completely frank. 

Sixty interviews were conducted! twenty were individual inter- 
views j twenty vjere in randomly combined groups of three students 5 
and twenty were in friendship groups: the original student and two 
friends he selected. In this way the sixty interviews reached 
l4o students — 100 from the original sample and the forty chosen 
friends. The group interview was used in the hope that tne chance 
for students to argue and discuss their points of view during the 
Interview, and to contribute to each other's answers, might produce 
more liiteresting and complex answers and tend to i-eduee the influence 
of the Interviewer, Interviewa took from forty minutes to something 
over an hour, A total of 133 students were actually interviewed 
during the month of December, 1969. 

Summary 01 the December Interviews 

The data from the interviews were coded and tabulated. However, 
for the purposes of presenting this set of data, a summary narrative 
appears moat appropriate. 

The general impression was that in tenns of affective climate, 
Adams had made great strides in humanizing the school. Certainly 
the students at Adams felt the sense of Qommunity. They talked 
about the spirit, the atmosphere, the variety of the school life. 

They were enthusiastic about the school coHmunity — they defended 
the sclwol against criticism from outside, were infuriated at un- 
favorable publicity, and thought that students in other schools 
envied them. 




|TW«5r| 
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hey halked of their teachers a great deal. Over and over, 
they used glowing v/ords to describe the quality of their relation- 
ships with teachers. They were acutely aware of the real possibil- 
ities for intimate friendships between themselves and teachers, and 
almost all had embraced the chance to "really” taiow teachers with 
delight and a bit of incredulity. 

Some were feeling pressure from home about the school — their 
parents didn't uhinlc they were learning enough, or that they were 
not really doing enough work. Except insofar as conflict at home 
or troubles with neighboring shopkeepers may have caused our stu- 
dents discomfoi’t, however (there is some evidence that it did), this 
was not of great cc cern to them. Many expressed the idea that if 
outsiders would just keep away, everything would be fine — or almost 
everything. The usual configuration of parents and teachers in 
league against adolescents laad, to a large extent, been transformed 
to one in which adolescents and teachers were aligned against parents. 

They talked of freedom a great deal. They used the word in 
describing their relations with teachers, and they used it in ex- 
plaining why it was easy for them to make friends among other 
students. They talked of freedom in describing classes, too, and 
the choices given them there, their freedom to pursue their ox'jn 
interests, and the ways they spent their Tanaasigned time. 



Most said they liked the freedom, but for others it was a mixed 
blessing. Sometimes it seemed more like confusion and license than 
freedom, "Other students" hehaved badly, wasted their time, got 



into fights. Some vjere worried about the credentials, and. require- 
ments, the sequences, the facts. To be sure, their teachers were 



patient and willing to help them, to listen to them, to be friends 
with them — but were they demanding what the students would have 
to master In order to complete a "proper" high school education? 
That kind of freedom, the freedom from imposed work pressure, made 
some worr,7 about what their chances would be if they wanted to go to 
college. 
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A great deal more anxiety might have been expected concerning 
the relaxed atmosphere and the placement of responsibility for 
learning on the student than our respondents told us about. And 
what anxiety was there seemed balanced by 'ttie exultation that some 
other students revealed at being pennitted to think for themselves. 
It required li' tie to infer that it was the intimate relationships 
with teachers that enabled mai^ students to tolerate and even thrive 
in the face of so much ambiguity. Many did fail in their first 
attempts to face responsihilityi many still had not completely 
faced it> but the teachers kept their part of the bargain. They 
were still delighted to help them take responsibility and v/ere 
sti],l refusing to take it for them. Throughout these difficulties, 
the teachers seemed to offer warm support, friendship, and perhaps 
confidence, and this seemed to have been the key factor in student 
survival . 

In maiyr schools, rigid rules and authoritarian teachers are 
identified by students as being what's wrong with the institution. 
The Adams students, however, tended to blame each other . Certainly 
there were things wrong with the school — -some classes were boring, 
the student senate wasn't doing anything, the halls were noisy, 
belongings were stolen, the lunchroom was hectic, things weren't 
organized — but it was students who caused these problems. 



It seemed safe to suggest that the norms of the school were 
more ambiguous, lesa predictable, less rigid, and less authori- 
tarian thwi students were accustomed to, and that beoause of 
this, relationships amoni’ students had likely altered. After all, 
student discipline problems are not usually the concern of students, 
except insofar as they, as individuals, are Involved, A school 
official is responsible; it's his concern. Concern was clearly 
shared at Admnsi given this, it was not surprising that many students 
mentioned discipline problems. To a far greater extent in other 

schools, the educational tasks of the faculty In such a school would 
include helping students assume new attitudes and responsibilities 
toward adults and each other. 




¥as the school climate better for this? One way to look at the 
situation was that studenta were beginning to assume responsibility 
for what happened in Glasses, in the school as a whole. Such an 
e^qserience could be highly educational, as students learned about 
self-goverament, regulation of the conmnanity, aelf-exploratlon 
through the process of graf^ling with those issues in the school. 
Another way to look at it, however, was that location of blame had 
merely shifted, from the adults to other students. Responsibility 
for school ilia still lay elsewhere, only the elsewhere had become 
other students, 

¥e weren't certain which intei^retation carried the most truth. 
Probably both interpretations were correct. The school was differ- 
ent, Students were learning to accept respo’ sibillty, to grapple 
with critical issues of the school. They Ju it had a ways to go. 

However, the issue of student behavior was losely linked to 
race relations, ¥hite students expressed many c iroerns about the 
behavior of black students, and th^ way in which teachers dealt 
with them. More distressing, many white studenta e^cpresaed discour- 
agement over black students' behavior. They didn't see that anything 
oo\ild be done about it, and certainly they didn't se^ yhat anything 
they were doing might cause it. Black students agreed that black 
students were unruly, but thought it was to some extent in response 
to white prejudice. 

It seemed possible that a permissive Institution exacerbated 
conflict among students, encouraged scapegoating, and fostered 
racial stereots^lng. The picture was one of discouragement, fear 
and moral superiority on the part of whites | fear of being rebuffed, 
defensive arrogance, and aggreealvity on the part of blacks. Be- 
tween the two groups, there was almost no conammieation about that 
particular problem. 
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Overall, ■the data obtained through the interviews was extreme- 
ly valuable, not so much in revealing what problems existed, but in 
showing how the students felt about them, and how extensive they 
judged them to be. For example, we Imew that many parents were 
unhappy about aspects of the school; discovered that in the judg- 
ment of the atudents, the number was smaller than we would have 
guessed, and the students did not seem vary disturbed by it. (That 
is not to say that no problem existed, of oourae.) We knew that 
teachers were doing a good job in getting to know the students^ we 
found out that they were doing much more than that — they v/ere mak- 
ing the real difference, as far as the students were oonoernecl. We 
knew that we had behavior problems, espeGially among the black stu- 
dents; we found out that many students were deeply concerned about 
these problems and saw them not only as a threat to thamselvas, but 
to the future of the school* ¥e also discovered that these con- 
cerns were extremely difficult for them to discuss in mixec groups. 



The May Attitude Survey 



/.ll in all the data from the December interviews were excitirigo 
The question beo^e, could Adame continue to move in the direction 
of improving the positive attitudes, or were they merely a result of 
the new school and new anviroriment, and would rapidly diminiah. 



In May, 1970, students* attitudes toward the school ware again 
sought* At this time the interviews, in essentially the same form 
as had been previously administered, ware given again, this time to 
a random sample of 4o students* A questionnaire developed from re- 
sponses given in the December interviews was given to an additional 
random sample of I 3 O students# 
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In the questionnaire students were presented with 71 statements 
about the school (drawn from responses made in the December inter- 
views) . Each statement was followed by a five-point rating scale , 
with a pair of adjectives describing the poles of the rating scale. 
Three adjeotive pairs were used depending on the nature of the state- 
ment: Always* « • * ,Never| True* * . * • Palsej and ilgree Disagree . 

Three eKamplas taken from the questionnaire will illustrate 
the formats 

1 , Black students and white stud^^nts feel relaxed about participa- 
ting in class 'dlsousaions together* 

Alway s t t t t N ever Don't know 

2, Compared to last year, I am learning more this year. 

Agre e ; i % % D isagree Don't kno w 

3, parents thiuk Adams is a good school. 

True : i s s False Don't know 



The questions in the instrument dealt with six areas: 

1 * 

2 * 

3 . 

5. 



O 

ERIC 



In each of these areas Adams High School had a set of defined 
objectives about how the students should be reacting, and using these 
objectives, a oorraot or dasirad answer was daterainad for each ques- 
tion. For the most part this was not a difficxalt detenaaination: re- 

sponses were considarad positive if a studant, for example , indicated 
that he liked rather than disliked his teachers, or thought that he 
had learned much rather t^n little, or that he thought his parents 



Relationahips between teachers and students 
Attitaides toward the house system and house 
membership 

Race relationships: between teachers and 
students, among students, between various 
racial groups and the currlculiam of the 
school 

The ourri oulum 

Rules and freedom 

Parents* opinions of the school 
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werfi favorable "box^ard bhe school | responses were considered nega^ 
1:±vf? if a S’tuden'b indicated, for example, that ha thought racial 
problems were sever©, or that the Qurrioulum was inadaQuate, or 
that more direction from teachers was needed. The actual state- 
ments to which the students responded were varied so that some were 
phrased in the positive, and some in the negative, as, for ex^ple, 

55^ 1 have learned a lot from class discussion. 

True g s i % ^False Don't toiow 



56 . I*m not learning as much as I would be in another school. 
Agree t % t t ^Disagree Don't 



Responses were recorded by assigning a value to each answer 
of each question^ these values ware then averaged to arrive at a 
group score for every question. A response indicating the strongest 
possible agreement with the statement would be aoored "1” and so on 
through ”5-’, which would Indicate the strongest possible disagreement 
with the statement. The following response, for example, would be 
scored 

32 , Blacks are afraid of whites* 

True ; X t i False Don't know 



A "don't know" response was not scored, and was not averaged 
into the total number of raeponsas to that question* Therefore, 
the number of respor 'enta varies somewhat from question to question. 



ERIC 



For the purposes of this report all scores have bean trans- 
formed so that a score of 1,00 is the most negative opinion pos- 
sible, and a 5*00 is the most positive . In all of the following 
tables, the higher the score, the more favorable the attitude or 
response • 

90 
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¥e discuss below the data gathered during May, and compare it 
to the Dacember data* Because the area of race relations appeared 
so important in the December data, we have analyzed the data in two 
ways? in terms of the total sajs:iple, and In terms of the differences 
in attitudes of black and v/hite students* One set of questions dealt 
specifically v/ith race relations, and will be considered first. 

Since parent opinions are disoussed in a separate section, and 
Houses have been abolished for the coming year, these two seotions 
of data from the questionnaire have baan delated from this report. 



Attitudes Toward Race Relations 



A nimiber of the questions on both the interviews and the ques- 
tionnaire dealt directly with race-ralationa among students, ¥e 
vnll deal with the interview data first, oomparing the re- 
sults to the Deoambar results | then with the Ifey questionnairei and 
finally we will attempt to make soma general eonclueions about the 
changes in race-relations from December to May, 



Comparison of the Interview Data- -December to May 

The responses to the Interview question, ’’What are the main pro- 
blems between the black students ^iind white students here?” were cate- 
gorized into four groups: 

No problem, vary little : All responses placed here indicated 
that the respondent had seen very little or no avidenca of ra- 
cial problems, or that he ragaar^ed racial problems as insi^iif- 
icant. 

Blacks at fault ; ^1 responses which Jndioated that blac^ students 
caused whatever problems there were belonged in this category, 
Irfliltes at fault I All responses which pointed to the white stu- 
dents* behavior or attitudes as responsible for racial pro- 
blems were placed here. 
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B oth, aides responal'ble ; Responses in this category were those 
which attributed any problem to mutual prejudice ^ unfajpiili- 
arity with each other backgrounds or life styles, or mutual 
hostility. 

Questions IQxat are the main problems between tl i e black students 
and the white s'toden ts here? 

December May 

Interview Interview 

(n 143) (n = 40) 



No problem, very little 


26 ^ 


35^ 


Blacks at fault 


36^ 


200 


vfliites a"b fault 


6^ 


120 


Both sides responsible 


32^ 





Perhaps the most significant finding revealed by these tables 
is that a substantial number of students in Deo ember, as well as 
in May, did not paroeive any racial problems in the school. Ttoile 
there was reason to be somewhat skeptical of these reports in Decem- 
ber, because outbreaks of oonfliot between whites and blacks had 
occurred, the fact that the nximbers of students who perceived ra- 
cial problems as insi^if leant or nonexistent increased by May tends 
to lend credibility to the first figure. 

A decided shift away from blaming black students for racial 
problems took place by spring. This suggests that students began 
to have different insights as to the causes of racial problems, and 
in particular, to perceive that whites carried some responsibility 
as well. 

“When for the same question the responses of whit© students are 
separated from those of black student e, some additional insights are 
possible* 

Q 




Questions TOiat are the inadn problems be^een ’thm blaok s'tudents and 
white students here? 



December Interview 




White 


re sponses 


Black responses 


(n . 


= 120) 


(n * 25) 


No problem, very little 


22^ 


hkfo 


Blacks at fault 




2.0% 


White s at fault 


3% 




Both sides responsible 




20% 


May Interview 


>Jhite 


responses 


Black responses 


(n 


« 25) 


(n = IS) 


No problem, ■very little 


32^ 


ko% 


Blacks at fault 


2B% 


1% 


Whites at fault 


12^ 


13^ 


Both sides responsible 


28 ^ 


ko% 



In December, more black students than whites Judged that prob- 
lems were leant | in May, black students maintained their view, 

while the perceptions of white students moved considerably closer to 
the blacks^* By May it appears that racial problems were seen as 
relatively mild by both black and white students, and white stu- 
dents had become much less alarmed about race relations than they 
previously had been. 

In May, as In December, white students tended to bla^ black 
students mors than whites for existing problems, but the percent- 
age dropped substantially , while more blame tended to be shifted to 
white students. Interestingly, blaok students also named blaoka 
as responsible for racial problems less in May than they had in 
December, but there appeared no corresponding trend toward blaming 
whitesi rather, they placed responsibility on both groups equally. 

A comparison of students^ responses in December with those given 
in May seema to reveal a healthy trend i not only did students as a 
whole (and white students particularly) Judge that racial problems 
were reduced during the year, but responaibility for problems which 
did exist was no longer placed so heavily upon the shoulders of one 
group — the blacks, Hiis trend toward the acceptance of mutual re- 
sponsibility for friction and misunderstmding, rather than the scape- 
goating of one group, suggests iliat racial polarisation diminiahed 
over the year. 
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May Questionnaire Data 



Responses to Questions in the I4ay queocionnaire tAjhich concerned 
students* perceptions of race relations can be examlnad in two ways* 
It is important to Imox^ the extent to whieh all students agreed or 
disagreed 'with the statements presented, and also the extent to 
whieh black students and white students held different views of 
each question* 

We would expect, for example, given the responses to the inter- 
view question just an^alyaed (lAjhat are the main problema between the 
black and the white students here?), to find that both black and 
white students vjould hold siiinlar views of the questionnaire state- 
ment, **Black and white students at Adams are as far as ever from 
getting along.” That is, both groups would disagree with it. 

To look first at the data for the entire' sample, the mean 
scores for each of the fourteen items appear as follows: 

Rank Order of Questions from IH.gh to Low 
Based on Mean Scores of All Students 

Question Mean Score 

13» Racial problems are more serious at Adams than 4*4 



4t other integrated schools in Portland 

50, I can honestly say that I don't particularly 4.3 

want friends of another race 

32* Blacks are afraid of whites 4,1 

9, Black and white students at Adams are as far 

as ever from getting along 3*7 

21, Whites don't want to include black students 

in school activities 3.6 



*28* I feel truly close to at least one other Adams 
student who is a member of a different race 
from my own 




3.6 
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Question 



Mean Score 



15 , Black students don^t want to inelude wl^te 

students in school activities 3*5 

30 * X^Jhite s-taidenta blame black students for every- 



thing that* a wrong with the school 3*5 

33 . I feel that if I eD^ressed my true feelings 
about the other race^ I would be in for 
trouble 3*5 

10, Most black students don*t seem interested in 

classes 3*^ 

4. Most white students don*t seem Interested in 

classes 3*3 



* 1* Black studeiSts and white students feel relaxed 

about participating in class discussions together 3*0 

63 . I feel that black atudents are ejected to make 

most of the moves toward racial understanding 3-^ 

37 . Xtoites are afraid of blacks » 2,9 



To interpret this chart properly, it^ is important to recall 
that a high score indicates that students had a positive attitude, 
in te^ms of the goals of the school# Por all save those marked with 
an asterisk, this meant that students disagreed wilji the statement 
as presented# 

It was striking that on a five point scale, with 3*0 as toe mid 



point, students averaged above the nridpoint on all except one item* 
Overall, students indicated highly favorable opinions of toe racial 
situation between students at Adams# 

An analysis of some subsets of toe questions is more reveal- 



ing. 




ac 
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If we look only at the questions which deal witn race rela- 
tionships in class j, we find that they cluster near the bottom of 
the lists 



Question 



Mean Score 



10. Most black students don*t seem interested in 

classes 3*^ 

4. Most white students don't seem interested in 

elasses 5*3 



* Ip Black students and white' students feel relaxed 
about participating in class discussions to** 
gether J.O 



Hie combined mean is 3*23* This would tend to indicate that 
any race problem in the school centered around class activities. 
Neither blacks nor whites seemed particularly interested in class, 
and integrated classrooms seamed to have had some tension. 

If we look just at the statements which dealt mth personal feel- 
ings about race problems, and rather global racial attitudes, the dif- 
ference is rather striking i 



Question 



Mean Score 




13 * Racial problems are more serious at Adams than 

at other integrated schools in Portland ’4.4 

50 . I can honestly say ihat I don't particularly 

want friends of another race 4*3 

9* Black and white students at Adams are as far 

as ever from getting along 3.7 

* 28 . I feel truly close to at least one other Adams 
student who is a member of a different race 
from try otm 3*6 

33 • i fee! that if I e^qp^ressed true feelings 

about the other race, I would be in for trouble 3»5 



aM 
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Hare the combined mean is 3 » 90 . It would appear that in in- 
dividual attitudes and feelings § race relationships were much leas 
a problem than in specific Instances of school interaction* * Notice 
from the original list that it was denied that either group wanted 
to exclude the other from school activities, and whites apparent* 
ly shared in the blame for what’s wrong with the school* But class* 
room interaction was a problem* 

The two questions dealing T^th fear provide an interesting 
analysis! 

Question Mean Score 

32, Blacks are afraid of whites 4,1 

37 * “twites are afraid of blacks 2*9 

Apparently, both blacks and whites denied that blacks were 
afraid* Both blaoks and whites saw whites as being much more afraid 
of blacks. Since fear inhibits honest relationships, these two 
questions reveal a considerable source of tension which should be 
addressed* 

If the responsss of black and white students are separated, the 
interpretation becomes even more interesting. Both black and white 
students held similar viewe of the followings 



Question Dlff * B W 

13. Racial problems are more serious at *1 4*3 4.4 

Adams than at other integrated schools 
in Portland 

9 * Black and white students at Adams are 



as far as ever from getting along 



.1 5,6 3.7 



*28. I feel •truly close -to a’t leas'b one 

o'ther Admea s'tuden’t who is a member of 
a differen’fc race from my own 



1 5.7 3.6 
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Question pjff , 

33* 31 i’eol that if I e^^ressed true 

feelings about tho other raoe^ I 
would be in for trouble ,2 

63 * I feel that black studente are 
expected to luake raost of the 
oovea toward racial understanding *2 

* 1 . Black students and white students 
feel relaxed about partieipating 
in class discussions together »3 



B 



5.7 



2*9 



3*2 



w 



3.5 



• 3^1 



2.9 



In sun they agreed race problems were nuch less serious at 
Adaias than at other schools, that black and white students were 
closor to getting along, that they did have close friends from tho 
other race, and that there was sufficient honesty so that they 
could eatress their true feelings without fear. They both felt 
that blacks were asked to do their share toward promoting racial 
understanding, but not more than their share# They also adiaitted 
their lack of comfort at participation together in class activities, 
whites being somewhat more uneasy than blacks# 

Statements showing disagreement are more revealing# The fear 
issue, for instance, takes the following form; 



Question 










Diff. 


B 


¥ 


32 . 


Blacks are 


afraid 


of 


whites 


,4 


4.4 


4.0 


37. 


White e are 


afraid 


of 


blacks 


.6 


2.4 


3.0 



Blacks absolutely denied they were afraid of whites. 

X^tea tended to agree that they were not. Blacks • saw whites as 
being afraid of then. Whites did not deny it. 




r 
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The issue or interest in classes is equally intriguing; 



Question Diff ^ W 

4i . Moat black students don*t seem in- 
terested in classes A 3^5 3,1 

10, Most white students don*t seam in- 
terested in classes 1.0 2.6 3,6 



Both races claimed to be interested in claaseSj at least some- 
what. In each case the other race tended to deny that claim; black 
students, in particular, denied that whites were nearly as inter- 
ested in classes as they maintained. 

On the issue of Inclusion in student activities, the saine split 
appeared; , 



Question 


Diff. 


B 


K 


15. 


Black st\Menta don't want to include 










white students in school activities 


.7 


4.0 


5-3 


21, 


Whites don't want to include black 
students in school .activities 


.7 


3.1 


3.8 



Blacks denied they wanted to exclude whites, but whites weren’+ 
so sura of this. 

Tn^hitas denied they w^ted to exclude blacks, and like^/ise, blacks 
were skeptical. 

Finally, blacks felt very strongly that whites blamed them for 
everjrbhing that went inrong; 



Questio n Diff , B W 

30, White students blame black students 
for everything that* a wrong with the 

school 1.3 2 A 3.7 
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Blacks felt tiiey were soapegoates j but whites didn’ t agree. 

This partioular difference in perception is so large as to call 
for some definite action to reduce the gap# 

As with the interview data^ the questioimare data tended to 
confirm that by the end of the school year, racial tension was less 
serious. The particular areas of race tension seemed to be classes 
and school activities. It would appear, then, that as of last springy 
students felt the most racial tension and conflict not in informal 
relations, but in the classroom, and in organized school activities. 
Some other factors aside from racial prejudice per ae seemed to be 
operating here, as the other categories of questionnaire data re- 
veal, and they shouD.d be considered in conjunction l^^ith these find= 
ings. 



Attitude toward the Student-Teacher Relationship 

Comparison of Interview Data — December to May 

The relationship with teachers was seen as the distinctive char- 
acteristic by more students in December than in May; 

Questloni Adams was plann ed to be different from other schools . 

Do you think it la different? In what way? 



December Inteirview 









All 

(n = 133 ) 


Bla,ok 

(n = 23 ) 


Iflihite 
(n 10) 


Relationship 


with 


teachers 


22^ 


22^ 


22^ 






May 


Interview 

All 

(n » 40) 


Black 

(n ^ 15 ) 


T^iHiite 
(n = 25 ) 


Relationship 


with 


teachers 




4^ 


i3i^ 
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Vfhxle it appears that relationships v/ith teachers became less 
important In the eyes of a“ta.dents as the factor diatinguishins 
Adams from other schools, these relationships seem to have remained 
very positives 

Questioni Adams was planned to be di f ferent from other schools . 

Do you think it is different? In what way? Is it a diffarenoe you 
llKe? 



December Interv iew 
All ' 

(n - 29) 



Yes I like it 



90 ^ 



May InterT/iew 

Aii 

(n - 3) 

Yes I like it lOOjS 



Though the number of respondents was too small to allow any 
conclusion to be drawn in May, a comparison with statements on the 
May Qpestlonnaire to which all students responded very positively 
("The relationship be'^ween students and teachers at Adams is better 
than at most schools," "1 Imow at least some of my teachers quite 
well as people") supporta the idea that relations between students 
and teachers were Judged by students as being ve y good. 

There were indications that, for students as a whole, race re- 
lations were not a part±cu3,ar problem beti^een students and teachers, 
both in December and Bfey; 



Question: (T^at are the main problems between) white teachers and 

black students ? Vice versa ? 



No problem exists 

XJhite teachers treat blacks dif- 
ferentially 

Black students are hard to handle 
Don’t know, no response 



Deoember Interview 


May Interview 


All 

(n = 133) 


All 

(n == 40) 


59fo 


60 % 


20% 


2^% 


^ 9% 




12% 


0% 
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t«Jhen these responses are looked at by race, however, a shift 
in ai^ixude becoBaeS" appaa?en’b. 

Ques-blon; are tb.e main problems between) white teacher a and 

black s-tudeni m ? Vioa versa? 

Deoeabar interview 





Black 


’tRiite 




(n - 23) 


(n = 110) 


No problem exists 

Uhite teachers treat blacks dif- 


.00 


53^ 


ferentially 


0^ 


23% 


Black students are hard to handle 


17^ 


9 % 


Don't know, no response 




l5Jg 



Itoy Inlery 1 ew 



No problem exisis 
Whi-fca teachers treat blacks dif- 
ferentially 

Black students -are hard to handle 



Black 


vaiibe 


(n = 15) 


Cn = 25 


6 q% 


So% 


4o;S 


12% 


0% 


2Q% 



Black students were considerably leas satisfied with relation-- 
ships with white teachers in May than they had been earlier | they 
no longer blamed themselves for these diffieultieSt but had come to 
think that the responsibility for discord was oompletely the teacher's. 
XAHiite students j, on “ttie o^er hand, were less critical of teaohera* 
treatment of black students, and more critical of the students than 
they had been previously. Botii these patteras may Indicate that 
white teachers grew more firm wi“Ui black students as the year pro- 
gressed, and that white students tended to approve and blacks disap- 
prove of the change. Another possible interpretation is that some 
white teachers behaved in prejudiced ways toward black students, 
but that most white students did not recognize this, or even approved 
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of i*to perhaps o^fcher on race relaision^ be'twsen s^buden'ts vjould 

'bend "to su-pport ttie fori^er nction rattiei* "than ■the la'fcuerp whi'fces 
seenied "to he sornewliah afraid of hiaok siudenis^ and raighi feel coil’- 
aiderably more coraforiahle in a class where ihe heacher exercised 
firm controls. 

One oiher quea-tion in "bhe May interviews (in the section on at^- 
titudes toward curriculum) revealed some difficulties he tween hlack 
students and white teachers i of the students who said that they had 
had a class which was more or less worthless , 3 ^/^ white students ^ 
but only 9 ^ of black students, tried to talk to their teachers 
about it* 

May Questioimaire Data 

Students had strong positive attitudes in their responses to 
the following; 



Question 



Mean Score 



'^54* The relationship between students mid teachers 
at Adams is better than at most schools 



4*4 



*39* I taiow at least some of ny teachers quite well as 
people 



4*1 



51. I dislike calling teachers by their first namea 4*1 



58* Kie teachers seem to get along better with black 
students than with white students* 



4*0 



49 • Teachers ignore the way white students disrupt 
the class 



3^9 



69* Too many teachers let- \d1it0 students get away 
wii^ murder 



3-8 



*70* 1 a^ire and look up to my teachers 



3^7 
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Students as a whole seemed to have formed good relationships 
with teachers j not only did they thinh tliat relationships beti-jeen 
students and teachers were better here than at other schools, but 
they had formed personal friendships with them. They admired their 
teachers, as well as liking them. Stiidents as a whole appeared to 
be saying that teachers did not favor students from one race over 
another* while teachers did not get along better with black stu- 
dents, neither did they seem to allow white students to brealc rules, 
or to disrupt the class. 

However, when these statements are examined from the point 
of view of difference in attitude between black and white students, 
quite another picture emerges. lh.ere was substantial agreement on 
four statements, but substantial disagreement on three: 



Ouestion 


Diff 


B 


w 


*34. 


The relationahip between students and 
teachers at Ad^s is better than at 
most schools 


& 

.1 


4.4 


4.5 


*39. 


I Imow at least some of my teachers 
quite well as people 


.1 


4.2 


4.1 


*70. 


I admire and look up to teachers 


.3 


3.4 


3.7 


51 . 


I dislike calling teachers by their 
first names 


.3 


3.4 


3.7 


58. 


The teachers seem to get along better 
with black students thMi with white 
students 


.6 


3.5 


4.1 


69. 


Too many teachers let white students 
get away with murder 


.6 


3.4 


4.0 


49, 


Teachers ignore the way white students 
disrupt the class 


1.4 


2.8 


4.2 
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Ihose statements whJ,ch did not refer to race relations, and 
which dealt'wlth views of the student-teacher relationship as a 
whole, or with the feelings of the individual respondents, were 
very similar for hoth black and white students. Both groups ap- 
parently did feel quite fond of their teachers. However, neither 
group had the same view of how teachers treated them. I'Jhites felt 
that they were not allowed" 'infractions in the classroom, but blacks 
were not so sure, Whites, however, did not think that teachers got 
along better with blacksf neither did black students, but not as 
strongly. A possible intei^retation of these apparently rather eon- 
tradiotory findings is that white students had stronger opinions 
that teachers were fair in their treatment of all students j that is, 
that they felt, by and large, that teachers were handling class- 
room situations with Justice, Black students, though, seemed less 
secure, less in agreement with the ways teachers handled students, 
(Compare these findings xrith the relative uncriticalness of white 
students in responses to the interview question dealing with teacher- 
student race relatione.) It should be remembered that the proportion 
of black teachers in the school is small ; students, then, were 
mainly discussing behavior of white teachers. 

Students as a whole indicated somewhat less positive at- 
titudes to the following cluster of statements: 



Question Mean Score 

64. Many teachers are too radical in their views 3,5 

43 . The teachers expect more achievement from the 

white students than from black students 3*4 



61. 



Too many teacherB let black a"fcudents get away 
with murder 



3.4 
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T'Jlien these questions are analysed in terms of differences in 
attitudes of black and white students, the same pattern emerges i 



O.ues'fcion Diff 


B 


W 


64 . 


Many •fceaohers are too radical in their 
views ,4 


3.2 


3.6 


45. 


The teachers expect more achiavement from 
white students than from black students ,7 


2.9 


3.6 


61. 


Too many teachers let black students get 
away with murder 1.4 


4.5 


3.1 



Again, those statements which deal with how teachers treat 
students of one race or the other caused substantial disagreement be- 
tween white and black students. , However, black students showed no 
uncertainty about how they themselves were disciplined: they denied 

very strongly that teachers tolerated their misbehavior, while i^rhite 
students tended to think so . Black students did apparently feel 
that even though they were not allowed to misbehave in class, not as 
much was e^^ected of them academically. It is possib?.e that again, 
blacks did not feel as sure about what was axpectad, or as confident 
that teachers were seeing them as equal to whites. Ihe strength 
which they denied preferential treatoent would tend to indicate 
that, if anything, they felt discriminated against as far as teacher 
expectations for behavior were concerned. 





Sunmary and Conclusions 



The relationsliips between students and teachers were certain- 
ly one of the strongest aspects of the school. Teachers were per- 
ceived as helpful, trusting of students , and generally well liked. 
The fexj difficulties that seemed to exist between teachers and stu- 
dents seemed to be related to race- -students of both races tended 
to thirds Idiat teachers may have treated the other race preferen- 
tially, and black students seemed slightly less approving of teach- 
ers than whites. It should be remembered, however, that even where 
disagreements existed, all students, both black and white, gave 
much indication that their relationships with teachers were close 
and rewarding, Ihe majoritj'' of all students, both black and white, 
felt that no race-related problems existed between students and 
teachers. 



m 
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Attitudes Toward Cxirrloulum 

liiteiTviews — Con^arison of the Data Decembei;’ to Tfey 

The major ohange in attitudes about curriculum over the year 
as revealed by the interviews was that the curriciilum was simply 
thought about more as the year progressed, to December , for example, 
very few students mentioned ''General Education" or "different 
approach to teaching" or the like when asked what made Adams different 
from other schools; that number had doubled by May; 

Question; Adams was planned to be different from other schools. . 

Do you think it's different? to what way? 

Percentage responding "General Education" or ''curriculum" 

All fnal33) Black (n=23) ^Ite (n=110) 

December 10^ ' 11^ 

May ■ . 22i^(n-40) l6^(n=15) 35^(n=25) 



"While more students in May were aware of the curriculum as 
being an innovative aspect of the school, this did not mean that 
they liked that difference more than they had. On the contrary, 
student opinion of General Education was lower in M&y than it had 
been in Deoember! 

Question; Adams was planned to be different from other schools. 
Do you think it's different? In whet way? Is it a difference 
you like? 



Deoember Interview 



Percentage of rooponses 


out of those who 


mentioned 


"General Education" 


aa being different. 


All (n-13) 


Black (n 


=1) White (n=12) 


Liked difference 


92^ 


100^ 


92$ 


Did not like differenoe 




0^ 


e$ 


Mixed view 


0^ 


0% 


0% 
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May Interview 





All (n=21 


Black (n=8 


White 1 


Liked difference 


320 


50$ 


54$ 


Did not like difference 


290 


25$ 


51$ 


Mixed view 


19$ 


25$ 


15$ 



Almost all respondents who mentioned General Education in Dsoem'ber 
said they like it* by Itey, that number had dropped to about half. 
Black students seemed to have stronger negative feelings, since 
20^ of them said emphatically that they didn't like it, while whites 
had mixed views — they found some weatai&sses, but some strengths, 
too. 

The I4ay interview included some questions which did not appear 
in the December interview, so no direct oomparlson is possible. 
However, responses to these questions show that many students had 
complaints about the curriculum: 



Question : Looking forward to next year, how can the school help 

you better? - 

May Interview, all responses fn=49 ) 



O 

ERIC 



Suggestions about improving aurriculum 
(more facts, organized classes, more 
work required, etc.) 


570 


No way, it's fine as it is 


200 


More discipline 


14$ 


Other 


90 



Question; Have you had any olaasea which have been more or less 
worthless to you? 

tfay Interview. All Students 



. All (n-^0) Black CnglS) t*nilte (n-25) 

Yes 750 ‘ 760 

No 250 260 2k0 
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Question 2 VJhy? 



PercantaK« of thMe 


who responded. 


”Yes" to previoua 


auestion 




All (n=30) 


Black fi^ll) 


White Cn=19) 


Didn'-b learn | material 








or class organization at 








faijilt 


63% 




69% 


Teacher at fault 


20% 


35% 


11% 


own fault 


10% 


10% 


11% 


Other 


1% 


1% 


9% 



Question I t^Jhat did you try to do about it? 



Peroentage of those who resnondeu. ^^Yes^- to Question l4 





All (n=30) 


Black (n=ll) 


White (n=19) 


Talked to teacher about ii 


b Z't% 


1(0% 


30% 


Nothing 


21% 


36% 


21% 


Talked to counselor 


13% 


27^ 


5% 


Quit attending 
Other (variety 


13% 


10^ 


15% 


of responses) 


20% 


17^ 


29% 



Here rather interesting resists are sho’wni white students 
tended to think that a class was worthless ■because of content rather 
than because of the teacher more than did blacks, and were more 
“td^lllng to talk to the teacher about their dissatlefaotion than 
were blaoks* Dislike or disapproval of A person is naturally harde'» 
to talk about than the TOre neutral subjeot of course content — if 
black students fotmd more to dislike in the teachers themselves 
than did whites, it would follow that they would be less likely 
to discuss it with the teachers* 

The May Quastlonnalre 



Responses to questions dealing with curriculum in the Ifey 
Qusstionnaira coiiLd be clustered into these areas in which students 
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were very eatlsfied, areas in which they were less satisfied, and 
areas in which they felt neutral or negative. On the whole, attitudes 
toward the curriculuin were quite positive | only one statement elieited 
a response that showed Adams was really deficient in that regard. 

Ihe responses vri.ll be presented in those clusters, as they were given 
by all students , Then the questions will be re-examined from the 
point of view of differences between black and white students. 



May Questionnaire ; Questions relating to the cxarrioTilum 



Those Questions on I'flilQh Students Indicated 
Adams was Doing Beat 



Questions Mean Score 



5^. The teachers are usually glad to help me with 

my work ^.3 

62. teachers expect me to put forth my best efforts 

in my studies ^.3 

47. My teachers respect my parents' opinions about . 

my education ^.1 

20, The teachers care if I come to class or not ^.0 

6, I learn more when I'm not pressured 3*9 

55 • I have learned a lot from class ddscussiona 3.9 

71. The teachers at Adacis don't force me to learn 3.9 

l4, I enjoy working independently on my own projects 3»7 

25. Wy teachers are usually well prepared for their 

classes 3.7 

31. In class, I am interested most of the time 3*7 



These questions dealt mainly with the role of the teacher in 
the eurriciilum, and three touched upon the aspect of individual 
leaming, without great pressure (7^ 6, 71 a.ud l4) , The students 
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vrere extraordinarily satisfied ■with their teaehers, and. this should 
not surprise us, as attitudes toward teaohers have been shoTi^ to be 
consistently favorable, both in December and Ma.y, Students felt 
that teachers cared about them, es^ected much of them, were willing 
to help them, and respected their parents' views, all without forcing 
or pressuring them, Bvidently students felt a spirit of helpfulness 
and cooperation itom teachers, which provided a leaimiing atmosphere 
which was free from pressure or force, and students liked these 
aspects very much. Classes were seen to be interesting, and class 
discussion informative. These responses reveal a remarkable accom- 
plishment on the part of the staff. 



May Questionnaire; guestlons Relating to the Curriculum 





'Eiose Questions on 1»Jhieh Students Didioated 






Adams Was Doing Only Moderately Well 




Question 




Jfean Score 


46. 


Complainirig to my teachers ahout the classes 
doesn't do any good 


3.6 


57. 


I’m not learning as much as I would be in 
amother school 


3.6 


2. 


Compared to last year I am laarning more this 
year 


3.4 


68. 


I have doubts about being well prepared for 
college or a job after graduation from John 
Adams 


3.4 



Responses to these statements, are somewhat less enthusiastic 
than the first set, but it should be remembered that they are still 
quite positive. Some of the worries about leamiJig enough that 
were apparent in Interview responses can be seen here, tool the 
freedom fi*om press\ire perhaps had its costs, in making students 
feel that they weren't learning am much as they might be. Hiough, 
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again, the score was ijuite positive, evidently complaining to teachers 
about the course did not bring as many results as students might have 
liked. It is possible that too few students tried complaining to 
teachers for them to gain confidence in this method (as we saw from 
intervlev; data) ; such confrontations may not be part of the students ' 
usual expectations of how they should deal with teachers. 

May Cuestionnaire I Questions Relating to the Currto'ul'um 



Those Questions on 1'Jhloh Students Indicated 
iLdfjgs Was Doing Least Well 



Question Mean Score 

11 , 1 need more direction from my teachers 3*1 

l 6 . If a class is boring or worthless, I don’t attend 5*0 

4l, We ought to study the basics more 2,9 

38 , TJhen 1 am bored, 1 talk to the teacher about how 

the class might be made better 2,8 

35* I would go to elaasea more if I weren't so bored 

when I do go, 2,7 

22, I prefer the kind of class where everyone 

participates in the same activity. 2.4 



Perhaps the eon^lalnts that many students would make about 
the ourrioulum would have to do with a need for more direction, and 
more ooneentratlon upon basic subjects, since students did seem to 
feel least positive in these regards. However, it appeared that 
students dealt with boredom and dissatiafaetion with elasses by 
avoiding the class itself, rather than always attempting nwre 
constructive approaches. These responses were not inooi^atible 
with the fact that students said they found their classes interesting | 
since many of them evidently used nonattendanoe as a way to deal mth 
boredomf if they attended the class, they did find it interesting! 



O 






The single way in which classes were ■unsatisfactory was that 
students preferred the kind of class i^Tith a single focus or aetiyity, 
and in fact many classes at Adams were not organized in that way. 



tJhen the questions are exairined for dlfferenceB in attitude 
between black and ■^ite students, it was revealed that, on every 
statement except one in the first, most positive, cluster, black 
and white students agreed. The one exception was; 





Difference 


Black 


Ipniita 


55* I have learned a lot from olaas 
discuaalons 


,8 


3.4 


4.2 



Tliough the score for black students was above the mi(_polnt, they 



were not 
learning 


nearly as enthusiastiG about Glass diaoussion as a 
as white students were • 


way of 




Of the four questions on which Adams seemed to be doing 
well, black and white students disagreed moderately on two, 
stantially on the other two i 


moderately 
and sub- 




Difference 


Black 


T^ibe 


57. 


I^m not learning as much as I would 

be in another school -3 


3-3 


3.6 


46, 


Complaining to my teachers about the 
classes doesn^t do any good 


3.3 


3.7 


68. 


I have doubts about being well prepared 

for college or a Job after graduation 

from John Adams .6 


2.9 


3.5 


2. 


Compared to last year I am learning 

more this year *9 


2.7 


3.6 
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Again, the scones cluatered around the midpoint of hut 

it was evident that black atudents felt more inseoure about what 
they were learning, about their preparation for college, and about 
the effeotiveness of their complaints to teachers than did white 
students. The direction was entirely toward blacks being less 
satisfied with Adams than whites. 

On the six questions on which students indicated least satis- 
faction, black and white students dlsagreofi moderately on four, and 
substantially on two. 



Difference Black ^Jhlte 



38 . 


■When I am bored, I talk to the teacher 
about how the clasa might be made better 


.3 


3.0 


2.7 


11. 


I need more ddreotion from my teachers 


,4 


2,8 


3.2 


16 . 


If a class is boring or worthless, I 
don’t attend 


.4 


2.7 


3.1 


22. 


I prefer the kind of clasa where everyone 
participates in the same activity 


.4 


2.1 


2,5 


35 . 


I would go to classes more if 1 weren't 
so bored when I do go 


.8 


2.1 


2.9 


4l. 


¥e ought to study the basics more 


1.1 


7.0 


3.1 



lybre striking than the fact of difference was the direotlon of 
those differences. Blacks felt that they needed more teacher direction, 
that there sho\;ild be more concentration on the basics, and that more 
of the classes should have a focal activity in which everyone parti- 
olpated. They decidedly felt that classes were more boring than did 
whites, and often simply dicki’t attend. They were perhape a bit 
more vocal about their dissatisfaction ■fesn were whites, as Question 
38 suggests, though interview data revealed that blacks less than 
whites talked to their teachers when a class was worthless. Black 
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students felt they were less successful in getting a positive response 
to complaints, however, as their responses to Question 46 show, 

hn those areas where overall student satisfaction was least, 
hlacl: students were considerably leas aatlsfled than white students. 
Not only that, they seemed to feel that their attempts to oonmunloate 
their dissatisfaction had met ■with little success, and, perhaps in 
con.3'r.aence, they tended to resort to flight from class , 

Sunanary of Attitudes Toward th° Curriculum 

By and large, students seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
c’urric'uluni, particularly ■vd.th the way that their teachers conducted 
the clasBes, Kcwever, the major suggestion that students made about 
how th school oould li^rove was in the strengthening of oiirrieulum, 
and some concern over the anount that was leamed was pervasive, 
even though not severe, 

Ihe school has done a better Job with ^Afliite students, in tems 
of satisfaction with classes, than it has ■with black students. The 
plea for basic subjeota and unified classroom activity was strong 
among black students. Furthermore, black students did not seem 
as siu'e as white students that their complaints were heard. A 
task remains In making black students feel, as much as white students, 
that -uhe currlculura is relevant to their needs, and that they have 
a voice in molding ourrlqul'um policy. 

For all students, there was indioation that there is some need 

to atrengthen the intellectual content of the ourrlbulum. The 

challenge to meet la an Intriguing, and almost paradoxioal one: 

the Gwricvil^um sho'uld be strengthened, particularly in areas of 

basic skills, and expectations for performance of students should 

be more stringoTit, without destroying the relationahip that now 

exiats betwean students and teachers, or greatly increasing the 

presBTjre felt by students. The conpromlse will be delicate | it 

* 

may not even be attainable. However, effecting it is the task we 



Q have set ourselves. 
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Attitudes Toward Freedom and Responalb lli ty 



Comparison of Interview Data — December to May 



In both December and May, the relaxed rules and the freedom 
allowed Adams students was the most frequently cited factor dls- 
tlngTolshing Adams from other schools: 

Queation; Adams was planned to be different from osher aohoola« 
Do you think It Is different? In what wav? 



December Interview 



All (n=133) Black Cn=23) mite Cn=110) 



Preedom 


49^ 


6lf» 






¥jsly Interview 








All (n=^40) 


Black (n=15) 


White Cn-25) 


Freedom 


50^ 


40^ 


56$ 


A notable 


shift in the aaseaament of freedom as the 


school ' a 



distinctive quality ocour;'" 3 d along racial lines. By the end of the 
year, fewer black students, but more white students, mentioned freedom, 
(Compare this with Question 4®, in the Questionnaire section below, 
where white students agreed with the statement "Students are trusted 
more here than at other schools" more than did blacks,) This shift 
la perhaps linked to differing attitudes toward the school's freedom; 



Quegtlon; Adams was planned to be Afferent from other schools. Do 
you think it is different? In what way? Is it a difference you like? 




f 
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Dscember Interview 

Percentage of those responding ’'freedom" 



All Cn^65) Black White fn^5l) 

Yes, I like It 86^ 84^ 

No, I don't like it 7^ l4^ 6% 

Yes and No 0^ 10^ 



May Interview 

Peroentase of those responding "freedom" 

All (n=S0) Slack (n=6) X^ite rn=l4) 



Yes, i like it 


66^ 


33^ 


79% 


No, I don't like it 


10^ 


VJ% 


7% • 


Yea and No 




50% 


14^ 


Evidently black 


students experl e 


inoed greater 


ambivalence about 



fraedom as the year progresged than did x-?hlte students. Not that 
black students eondenmed the freedoni altogether | rather, they had 
come to gee both good and bs.d aspects of freedom, (Again, an 
interesting ooraparlson can be made with Question f below, where 
white students agreed more than black students that they had learned 
to handle the freedom Adams gave them, ) Perhape it was because their 
attitudes toward freedom were more mixed in May than in December, 
they mentioned it less as making the dlffurence in the school. These 
responses, conjoined with the black students' Increased reference to 
the curriculxm in response to the same question (see the section on 
attitudes toward curriculum), suggest a possible hypothesis; bl k 
students may have experienced a grovring concern about their class- 
room achievement and attributed some of their dlffiexaltles there 
to the fi*e#dom they were given. For example, they may have felt 
that It woxild have been better for them if they had been forced 
by the administration to attend classes, (This hypothesis seems 
to be supported by the fact that black students agreed more than 
white students with the statement "I think there should be more 
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pressure put on students to get to olaas*', ar well aa the atatementa 
"If my teachers were more strict, I would probably learn more," and 
"Adams teachers ought to be moro strict" in the Questionnaire section 
below, ) 

A similar pattern seems to be revealed by responses given on 
how free time was usedi 

Question ; How do you use yo\ir free time? 



M ay Interview 





Black (n=15) 


'White 


Reading, studying, visiting a class 


520 


600 


Talking , relaxing 


^00 


160 


Have no free time 


00 


120 


Other responses 


80 


120 



T/Jhite students said they used their free time in school work 
more than blaoka did, and less in relaxing, Purthermore, white 
students, more than blacks, said they had less free time, Ihls 
represents a real choice on the part of white students, since the 
noriml student load assured some free tirae for a3.1 studsrits— conse- 
quently, the 120 of white students wi't.h no free time have ohosen 
to take extra classes or other responsibilities to fill up their 
spare time. It appears that white students have learned to manage 
their time more productively than black students, either by eca:mltting 
themselves to other activities on a regular basia, or by using their 
spare time for academic pursiiits. 

tto,y Que-stionnalre Data s 

Many of the scores on the questions concerning school freedom 
seem puzzling, Ihe follovd,ng responses seem to be an endorsement 
of that freedom. 
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Question Mean Score 

45. Students are trusted here more than at other 

schools 3,9 

59 * Students are trusted too much here 3,9 

7 • 1 have learned to handle the freedom Adams gives 

me 3,8 

12 . If my teachers were more strict I would probably 

leam more 3.7 

53. Adams teachers oiaght to be more strict 3,6 



Apparently j not only (Ud students sense that they enjoyed 
greater trust than students at other schools, they also displayed 
a strong positive attitude towards that trust, Purther, they felt 
that they, personally, had become able to cope with their freedom. 
In line with this, they felt that a greater atrlotness from their 
teachers would not help them learn, nor is it in general desirable. 

Yet, another set of responses seem to egress seme fears of 
freedom. 



Question 

63* Miere are too many kids in the halls here 

42 , There oToght to be more order in the sohool 

67. Students misuse free time, like spending all 
their tree time in the park 

17. There is too auch freedom at this sohool for 
many students to handle 



Mean Score 

3.2 

3.1 



2.9 



2.8 



23* I thii^ there should be more pressure put on 

students to get to class 2.8 

66 . Students get away with too much. Ilk© gambling 

and smoking . 2,6 
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Q.ueat3.on (continued) 



Mean Score 



26, Too much freedom was ■tdirown at the students 
all at once this year 



2.6 



Students eacpressed some slight feeling that managing their 
freedom is a perilous learning ej^erience, and, though they, per- 
sonally, succeeded, a sizeable portion of their peer group did not. 
As illustrations of their fellow students’ failure to manage their 
freedom, they conceded that too many kids roamed the halls, misused 
their time, and broke school rules with impunity. Thus students 
seemed somewhat inclined to conclude that there should be more 
order in the school. Their lukewarm endoreement of some forcing 
of students into the classrooms seems to be an example of thia. 

Part of the discrepancies between the responses seems due to 
the differences between the perception of oneself and of others , 
Equally important, the call for order without strictness and the 
desire for trust coupled with some fe.ar of freedom suggest that 
the students were more concerned with the attitudes their authority 
figures have towards them than with the permissiveness of the Insti- 
tution. Apparently, they thought whemselvea deserving of trust and 
wished to be thought of as such, but felt the need for guidance 
though not of an authoritarian sort, (This hypothesis receives 
some corroboration from the section on student-teacher relations, ) 

On those statements which received the most positive responses 
by students us a whole, black and white students moderately disagreed 
on fwur statements and agreed on one; 



Ojuestion 

59 • Students are trusted too 

* 7* * I have learned to handle 
Adams gives me 





Dlff, 


B 


w 


BMch here 


.1 


3.8 


3.9 


the. freedom 


.5 


3.^ 


3.9 
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Question (continued) 


Diff. 


B 


w 


12. 


If my teachers were more strict, I would 
probably learn more 


.5 


3.3 


3.8 


53. 


Adams' teachers ought to be more strict 


.5 


3-2 


3.7 


*45. 


Students are trusted here more than 
at other schools 


.6 


3.4 


4,0 



Consistent with the nesulta of the Interview, black students 
indicated that they had less sense than the white students of 
receiving more trust at Mams, and also that they, personally, 
had more difficulty coping with their freedom. Perhaps in eonse»- 
quence they were more inclined than white students to think that 
greater strictness would be beneficial. Yet, like white students, 
they didn’t think- they were trusted too much. Again, this may 
reflect that, for the student, trust is an attitude based on a 
belief in a person’s goodness his honesty) rather than in his 
maturity and autonomy. 

In reaponses to the questions receiving less positive scores 
for the students as a whole, black and white stn'^ents substantially 
disagreed on two, moderately disagreed on three and agreed on two. 



nation 


Diff 


3 


E 


67 , 


Students mlBuae free time, like spend- 
ing all their free time in the park 


.2 


2.7 


2.9 


66 . 


Students get away with too much, like 
gambling and smoking 


.3 


2.6 


2.9 


26 , 


Too much freedom was thrown at. the 
studen’’" all, at once this year 


,4 


2.3 


2.7 


17. 


There Is too much freedom at this school 
for many students to handle 


.5 


3.2 


2,7 


23. 


I think there should be more pressure 
put on students to get to class 


.5 


2.4 


2.9 
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Question (continued) 



Diff 



B 



¥ 



42, There ought to be more order in the 
school 



.7 



2.5 3.2 



65. There are too many kids in the halls 
hers 



1,1 2,4 3.5 



Out of all the .questions on freedom the greateat difference 
in attitude between black and white students had to do mth students 
in the halls. While white students seem not much bothered by it, 
black students strongly dislike the many students in the halls. 
Accordingly, black students mere strongly urged that students be 
pressured into their classes. Consistent with this and vrith the 
greater support of increased strictness, the black students felt 
more strongly than white students that there ought to be more order. 
The interpretation of this data is problematic. It might seem that 
the black students were more critical of other students’ behavior 
than were white students. However, it is not clear whether the 
criticism was directed primarily at other students or at themselves. 
After all, the black students seemed less sure of their own ability 
to cope with their freedom. And yet, out of these .queetions, the 
black students gave their strongest response when they agreed leas 
than the white students that there was too much freedom in the 
school for many students to handle. All this raises the question 
of whether black and white students differ in the way their self- 
perception contrasts with their perception of others. Perhaps this 
problem can be sidestepped, lor it may be that black students were 
troubled not so much by the amount of freedom as by the lack of 
clarity of expectations. In any case, obviously the responses 
indicate a need to try to understand black students ’ attitudes 
towards authority an d autonon^. 
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^turanary and Conelusions 



On the whole, studenta said that they were relatively oomfortahle 
with the lenient rules at Adams. However, the added ft?eedom, espe* 
olally as it was perceived at the beginning of the year, accompanied 
by the es^eotation that students make constructive use of their time, 
appeara to have produced some an 3 d,ety, especially among black students. 
But in view of the strength of the students * responses , their fears 
regardirjg school freedom shovild not be overrate More important 
is the problem of not mi sunder stand 3 ,ng their fears* The students 
showed a strong positive attitude regarding the trust they receive, 
and thought that, though It was diffioint, they learned to cope with 
their freedom. Most of the data suggests that their primary fear 
was that other students could not handle the freedom. However, as 
1 whole, they certainly did not think that gi eater strictness was 
a oolutlon. Greater pressure to get students to attend olasses and 
to maintain order was thought desirable, espeelally among black 
students . 



Some 63{planations of apparent inconsistencies have been venturec’. , 
One' pQsaible source of ooMfusion stems froni the discrepancias of self- 
peroeptioii versus the perception of others. Another hypothesis is 
that the trust students seek implies a certain attitude in the 
teacher but not a policy of non-interferenee. It was also suggested 
that, particularly with the black students, the anxiety might be due 
to «mbigi;d.ty rather than pemnlssiveness — the ways in which stiidents 
were in fact held aceoimtable may have come as a surprise to some. 

this regard, it should perhaps be remarked that the temptation 
to voice the cliche that black students as a group tend to suffer 
ftrom " ack of "inner controls" should be avoided at all costs. The 
obvious responsibility that the school must undert^e is to seek 
to understand more clearly just what black students ' attitudes 
toward self •■governance are , rather than to make assumptions about 
their relative Inability to cope with it. 





STANDARDIZED TEST Di.TA 



Adams High School participated in the regular city-wide 
testing program during the month of October, administering the 
TAP battery to ninth and eleventh graders , and the SCAT to tenth 
graders. The TAP battery produces a set of standardized achievement 
scores in the areas of Reading, Composition, Mathematics, Science, 
and Social Studies, The SCAT test is an aptitude tesb, producing 
standardized scores categorized as Verbal and Ouantitative , 



Standardized test scores from a single point in the year are 
not sufficient. They merely give a reading of the state of the 
school a+ that point. For the purpose of oomparlsons, Adams ad- 
ministered a different standardized test, the California Test of 
Basic Skills (CT3S), during the month of May, It was necessary 
to give two different tests because the TAP and SCAT tests only 
have Portland norms for the fall of the year, Portland norms for 
the spring were available only on the CTBS. 



However, eomparing different tests is difficult. The CTBS 
ylel-ds ten separate scores, w hi ch can be grouped into four setsi 
Language, Composition, Mathematics, and Study Skills, After 
careful discussion with the research director of Area II ( bhe 
former city-wide test coordinator), we determined that the best 
comparisons would be between the reading and mathematics sections 
of the TAP and 'CTBS, and bet’/jeen the verbal and quantitative sec- 
tion of the SCAT and the r'i-'.ding and mathematics seetion of the 
CTBS , There are substantial shortcomings in reporting the dava 
this way, but it is the beat that can be done. 



The scores are reported in the form of P scores, or standard- 
ized scores for Portland, adjusted and transformed so that the 
mean score is 50, and the standard deviation of the scores is 10, 
Since the two tests are normed for different times of the year, if 
the students at Adams are making noiroal progress , compared to other 
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high schools in the citys the ^ a cores should remain the same . 

In discussions with the research director for Area II, it was 
uncovered that the norms for the CTBS were not good for the city as 
a v/hole. The norms were developed based only on the Lincoln High 
School population, one which is above average for the city as a 
whole , and above the average of the Adams population. Through 
some simple mathematical techniques we determined that a correction 
factor for the Adams scores of approximately three standard score 
points would make the spring scores theoretically comparable to the 
fall scores. The charts include this three point correction factor. 

In an effort to report the data in some form which could suggest 
an answer of how Adams did last year in terms of standardized test 
scores, we selected a sample of the total school population, ident- 
ified their test scores for the fall and the spring in just those 
sub-tests for which comparisons seemed at all valid, and ealculated 
an average test score for the sample. 

Due to a large variety of reasons Adams High School was unable 
to gather standardized test data on some of its students. At the 
time the fall testing was scheduled, the school was only barely 
settling down from its opening problems. Many students were missed. 
In the spring, of the year there were not enough test materials to 
give the test entirely at one time and we attempted to give it to 
smaller groups of students and spread the testing over a month of 
school. This simply was ineffective , 

The problem of collecting standardized, test data was further 
complicated by the value Adams places on freedom and the right of 
students to make choices about activities which affect them, A 
nimiber of students in the spring, possibly conditioned by past 
experiences of test data being used in punitive ways, deliberately 
refused to take the test. He support their right to make that de- 
cision and regard it as our responsibility to demonstrate to them 
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that standardized test data can be of some value to them, as well 
as to us, in planning an educational ej^erience which is of the 
greatest possible value to them, Purthermore, to force Idiem to take 
the test would badly distort the resulting data. A student can very 
easily subvert a test. ¥e prefer to have few r students take the 
tests and be confident about the validity of the scores, than to 
force students to take the tests and blind ourselves to the gross 
inaccuracies of much of the data so collected. 

The data which we are reporting here is best interpreted as 
data on students who were willing to take the teats. It represents 
not so much a statement about the total Adams population, as a 
statement about the members of the Adams population who are test- 
takers. 

Interestingly, ainee we started with a random sample in identi- 
fying data for this report, we can determine the nature of the pop- 
ulation who are test- takers. As might be predicted, they are large- 
ly those who take tests well, those with P scores in the 50 *s and 
60's, However, to a very large degree those who take teats very 
very poorly, those with test scores in the 20 ’s and 50 ' s, also plod- 
ded through both sets of tests. It was the low-average group, with 
scores in the 40’a, who, in particular, tended not to take the spring 
test. To push a point a bit, they likely know that they don’t take 
tests well, and they have a strong enough sense of themselves to 
act on that toiowledge , 



Given, then, that the data reported applies only to the portion 
of the Adams popijlation who were willing to take the tests, the re- 
sults appear as follows: 



THE DATA 



ERIC 
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imm TEST SCOPJ33 OP A OP STUDENTS l‘.TiO TOOK BOTH 

FPJJL AND SPRING STAMX^RDI2ED TESTS 



October May 



Reading 


45.7 


46.3 


n-35 


Matbamati c s 


48.6 


48.2 


n =32 



As can be seen from the charts no significant differences 
appeared in the test scores, which would indicate that these stu- 
dents were progressing normally compared to other high school 
students in Portland. 

A further analysis of the data revealed that a majority of the 
students either maintained their levels of perfozmance or showed 
some improvement during the year, 

FREQUENCY OP STUDENTS SHOWING GAIN OR I, OSS IN TIE TEST SCOPES 
BETIJEEN OCTOBER M^D l&iY 



Maintained or 

Improved P^Score Showed Decline 



Reading 


5&5 


42 ;; 


Mathematics 


60 % 


4o;5 



Since the sample is represantative of the population of test-- 
taking students at Adams j we can generalise to that population. 
Students who entered Adams with the ability to do well on standard- 
ized tests progressed normally and continued to do x^ell. Those who 
entered doing very poorly tended to continue to do poorly. We do 
not know about thor^ in-between. 



m 
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I*b should he eii®hasized tha-fc stajidardized tests measure a very- 
limited range of the slcllls and competeneies which students leam In 
schools. More than a little of the resistance to takins the stand- 
ardized tests (resulting in the biased san^ile) was a legitimate 
feeling that standardized tests were not appropriate for the im- 
portant objeetives of Adams High School. A careful consideration 
of those objeetives (see section I:,) will confiim this view. 
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UNOBTRUSIVE DATA; 

ATTEOT).ANCE, X^TmBAWALS , VANDALISM, GLASS BP^AKAGB « SUSPENSIONS 

IMmODUCTION 

To gather whati students repox^t as their attitudes toward the 
school is one thing. To infer their attitudes from their actual 
behavior is another* In an effort to determine actual si^dent atti- 
tudes, we attempted to compare the record of Adams to a control group 
of other schools in such areas as vandalism, glass breakage ^ attend- 
ance, suspensions, and the drop--out rate. Comparisons are particularly 
difficult because Adams did not have a senior class, and figures are 
not available in the distriet categorized by class. Nevertheless, we 
are reporting our own figures here, with the intent of future comparisons . 

THE DATA 



Attendance 



The official attendance figtires for last year shows Control Group 



In terms of overall school attendance Adams appears to have done 
less well than the control group of schools* These figures are very 
difficult to interpret because of the vast differences in attendance 
reporting procedures from school to school, and the differences in the 
amount of effort put into obtaining an aoourate daily count* We hope 
to be able to make more careful comparisons in future years. We have 
tightened up considerably the attendance procedixres at Adams for 1970--71 • 



Adams 



Mean 



A.D*M, (Average Daily Membership) 
A.D.A. (Average Daily Attend^ce) 
Difference I Average Daily Absences 
Percentage Daily Absences 



1251 

1042 

209 



1975 

1773 

205 

10 . 3 ^ 




Withdrawal s 
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Control 

Group 

Category Adams Mean 



Transferred to other hi^i schools in the district 


111* 


54 


Left city or state 


76 


122 


Legitimate reasons; work, evening school, medical 


85 


110 


Permanently excused by School Board aotion 


11 


4o 


Expulsions 


1 


1 


Accidental death 


1 


0 


Other 


14 


83 


Totals 


299 


410 



*This xmusually high figure for Adams was caused by a large ntmaber of 
illegally enrolled students who were transferred to the correct school 
early in the year. 



Again, we do not toiow yet how to interpret ttiese figures since 
Adams lacked a senior class ^ and there is no correction of figures 
for different sizes of enrollments . None of the figures seem partic- 
ularly unusual or revealing that anything at Adams was out of line, 
except that a very large number of students attempted to enroll at 
Adams instead of In their district high school end had to be sent back. 

Glass Breskage and Vandalism 



Since glass breakage is reported separately from other vandalism, 
the following chart compares Adams to idle control group in both 
categories s 



Glass Breakage 
Reported Acts Cost 

Adams 7 $68.00 

Control Schools (mean) 30.7 $792.06 



Vandalism 

Reported Acts Cost 

79 $ 2951.03 

46.1 $ 1778.39 



Substantial caution is suggested in interpreting these figures since 
considerable discretion is allowed by oua todies In deciding wheidier an 
act was vandalism or an accident* It is well known that many mis take a 
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are made? for example, fallen young trees were reported as acts of 
vandalism at j^dams, it turned out later that a teacher had 

observed them being blowi over in the wind* 

Nevertheless, the figiires are interesting. Glass breakage was 
lower at Adams than at any other high school in system, at least 
in terms of replacement coat. In overall vandalism, however, the of^ 
ficial figures showed Adams Gonsiderably above 'ttie control group mean. 

The reports of the head custodian and the aciministrative vice- 
principal provided an intei’esting contrast to the official figures. 

The problem of vandalism at Adams School was reported as generally 

"not extensive*'. There were 79 repox ued repairs and/or replacements 
attributed to vandalism. The head custodiim and matron listed as most 
serious the following; 

1 . Theft of five fire extinguishers 

2. Telephone inter-eom sets in class rooms i removal of mouth 
and ear pieces and cut cords 

3. Removal of toilet paper dispanseirs and towel dispenser in 
lavatories 

4. Removal of napkin dispensers in girls* lavatories 

5. Removal of ceiling tiles in toilets and some classrooms 

6. Removal of sprinkler heads in laxims. 

The head custodian noted that there was %^mTy little damage to 
walls, very little defacement, and very little window damage, which 
is very serious in most schools. He also noted that most of the 
vandalism occurred very early in the year and thus far this year, 
there has not been a repetition. 

We have no way of explaining the discrepancy between the reports 
of our custodians and the official figures. We particularly would 
have liked to look at figures month^by^month to see if indeed most of 
the damage was done early in the year, Wa hope to have better data 
next year* We would like to see better standards established for 
reporting vandalism throughout the district so ^at figures between 
schools are comparable , 




Suspensiona ais Adams 
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Offense 



Total for 1069-1970 



* Attendance 



70 

20 

18 

18 

8 

6 

5 

5 

1 



* Fighting 

Cutting Classes 

Assault 

Gauibling 

I^sconduct 

Auto Violation 

Smoking in Biiilding 

Insubor dina ti on 



Total Offenses 

Total number of different students suspended 



151 



100 



^he vast majority of the assault/fighting auspensions occurred 
in the first quarter of the year* In many cases the student was 
suspended for combinations of different offenses, e.g. gambling/ 
attendance, cutting/fighting. All were reinstated with the exception 
of one . 

We do not toow how this data compares with that of ottier schools, 
as such information was not available, 

CQMCLUSIQN 

In spite of the effort spent in Gollecting this data, very few useful 
insights were derived. We do regard such data as attendanc*;^, suspensions 
and vandalism rates as potentially very useful, but inconslatencies in 
collecting and reporting the data have made proper interpretations 
difficult. We hope for batter data in the future, and where Adams 
seamed particularly out of line, we have taken some action for 1970-7'i * 



->189 
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DA.TA ON SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 



Adams hopes in 'bhe fu^re *bo be able bo gabher sysbemablo daba 
aboub each of* bhe dlfferenb programs in bhe school. Due bo Idjuibsd 
personnel and resources, libbl© of* bhls could be done during 1969 - 1970 - 
However, we were able bo gabher daba on one esqperimenbal program, 
tJork Experience. We presenb bhab here, 

INTR'TOCTIQH 

The Work--Experienee program, a developmenbal projecb, began ab 
Roose^velb High School during bhe school year of 1 968- 1 969 and was 
bransf erred to John Adams during bhe academic year I969-I970, 

The Work-Experience program was mn attempt bo provide a different 
educational environment for bhe "non-coping*' or "marginal" student. 
These students were identified from the total student population as 
belonging to one or more of the follox^ing categories s economically 
disadvantaged, physically handicapped, socially dysfunctional, 
vocationally oriented, and/or behaviorally,.* a problem* Although 
these students were not selected by standardised test scores, as a 
group they possessed a Stanford Achievement me^ of the 30^ per- 
centile, based on publishers national norms. 

Three hundred and twelve students were involved in the W-E 
program during the school years of these students eventually 
dj^opped from the program; 82 students were hired into the stammer 
program. The highest employment was l 46 . Of this group 57 ^ -were 
black students, of significance because approximately 25f5 of the 
Adams* school population is black. 

The Program 

The students attended class half-time and worked the remaining 
half day on the job. This proportion some tunes varied with individual 
students. Even though some jobs provided training for more responsible 
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poai“bions, in ilie main -the s-tudents were paid wages for seinrioea 
rendered* In most cases the W--E director co\mseled the job appli- 
cants before and during Job assigiments with the goal of making the 
student more employable and more satisfied with his high school 
education. This program also included large -group meetings, and 
overnight field trips chaperoned by a Qounselor or other youth 
worker. Prom three to ten LevTis and Clark ' ollege students were 
available for personal case work with the W-E students through a 
special cooperative program. 

Since most, if not all, of the students involved in W-E never 
acquired in the olassroom, all the social skills that are important 
to prospective employers, it was hoped that the Job experience misht 
foster and nurture these skills. Consequently, the program hoped to 
find answers to the following questions s 

1 • Does successful job experience translate into successful 
school experience as measured by attitudes, quality of 
work, BXid attendance? 

2. Will significant employment result in behavior modification 
(acceptance of social skills) that transfers to the school 
8 nv i r onme n t ? 

I-mSUHE^EWr IWSTRUMEICTS 

Teacher Report Card 

^ A random sample of forty W-E students were selected to evaluate 
attitudes toward teachers. These students were instructed to rate 
their teaoherB according to a prepared twalve-item i^ating scale. 
TOiile some students rated only one teacher, others rated as many 
as six. Of the forty students selected, twenty filled out the 
Teacher Report Card. V!h&Tm A = 4,0 and P - 0.0, the results werei 
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Studen’t Atisitude Toward Teacher 



4.0 to 3.0 
2.9 to 2.0 



13 responses or 65 ?!? 

4 responses or 20ft 



1 • 9 to 0 



3 responses or 15/i 



Since this population consists largely of ’’losers" in the 
typical educational system and those who have had little regard 
for education or teachers , the absence of a random sample seems 
less important. It appears to be significant that so large a 
percentage would regard their relationship with their instructors 
as favorable, 

Empl oye Que stiomiaire 

Nearly all the employers (in this case 6o) were sent opinion 
forms and 41 of Ghe 60 responded — approximately 6SfS, The responses 
were separated into those who appeared satisfied, and those who did 
not. The results were? 



X'Jhile again the sample was not random, the enormous percentage of 
satisfied employ ere would tend to indicate that students on the job 
were behaving acceptably. 

It appeared, then, that some significantly positive attitudes 
toward teachers were apparent among the W-E students, and that 
employers were satisfied that the students had the necassa 2 ry social 
and technical skills to perform adeqiiately on the Job, The issue 
became, to what degree did W-E account for this, and to what degree 
was a self-selection process going on. 

In an effort to assess this, we selected two samples of students, 
twenty who entered the program and remained in it the entire 

school year, and twenty who entered the program but dropped out by 



Satisfaction with program 



O' 



Dissatisfaction with program 7/J 
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mid«year. VJhile i^hese groups are not comparable in any atriet 
sense, a compariaon between them of school performance i attendance 
and grades should suggest some possible answers to whether any of 
the effects of W-E carry over to the school context. 



Attendance and G-rade Pattems 



Group A ( 11=^20) Group B (n^20) 

Remained in W-E program Dropped W-E program 
entire school year by mid-year 



Increased 


45;- 


Attendance 




Decreased 


55^ 


A.ttendance 





5fj remained 
the same 

60S 



Credit in 
Gen-Ed 
Pull 
Partial 
No Credit 







4o;s 




20/'? 


3o;J 



Total abaenoe 428 days ?04 days 

as a group 



Prom this data one can infer that the W--E programi did make a 
small difference in the performance of the ‘‘marginal*- student who 
stayed with the program, Th±s difference is rather striking, however , 
when one compares the total days absent for each group# The W-E group 
at least were absent from school far less. It remains to be seen 
whether future data will indicate any more significant effects of 
Work Experience. 
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STtroara' BEHAVTOR at HQM: . PABEHT IMTERVIEt^^S 
IMTOODUCTICa^ 

During t.he school year much was done ■fco work xji'th parenlis 'to 
ej^laln ‘bhe nature of the Adams program and to involve them in the 
activities of -tti# school. Still, it was difficult during -Uie year 
to gauge ■Woe degree of support for, or opposition to^ the Adams pro- 
gram, A systematic attempt to determine parent opinion seemsd in 
order. 

In addition we were ahle to observe and evaluate s'fc'.ident be- 
havior in the school. We were interested, h<wever, in 'Wie degree 
to wliioh behavior learned in school carried c»ver to non- school situ- 
ations, particularly the home, 

®ie ideal aK^roach seemed to be to combine these two concerns, 
to interview parents about Adams by requesting evidence about the 
changes in the behavior of 'tdaelr children since attending Adams, 

A set of questions were developed whioh asked about ei^t areas of 
s'budent behavior at home. If "Wie pwent reported a change, she was 
a^ed to rate the influence Adams had on thd.s change, toterviews 
were eonduoted with a random saa^le of seventy— eight of the parents 
of Adams students. 

Ihe Interviews were conducted over the telephone by ten members 
of ■ttie Parent Teacher S'budent Assooiation of Adams. Tbis was done 
to minimize bias. The best interviewer of an Adams parent should 
be another Adams parent. 

If "ttie sample were perfectly random, findings whioh were true 
of the sample would with hi^ certain'^ also be true of all of "Wie 
students of Adams. TWs sample is biased somewhat. Some parents, 
very few, refused ■bo answer ■Uie questions. Some other famlies do 
not have telephones. Thi a was true of two parents in the original' 
sample. Nevertheless, the percentages which are true of ‘ttie sample 
have a likelihood of being true for ■bhe total Adams population. 

One key point, however, must not be overlooked. We do not have- 
comparative data l^om another hi#i school. It is possible that 
any other h±^ school would get roughly the same results if it ad- 
ministered the cpiegtloimaire, ®iat will have to wait for future 
Q years to determine. 
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TIffi! FP<SDPJGS 



One notes to the follovdjng report the listing of the qvestions to 
whioh parents were asked to respond is phrased in. the 
masculine. Obviously, if the child under discussion was 
feminine, the interviewer used feminine pronouns. 

Question 1 

tolrikiiie back over this school year, have you noticed any dif- 
ferenee in the way youi’ sdn accepts responsibili"^? For exan^le, 
can he carry through on tasks you expect him to do witjio'at yo\n* 
having to keep at him? Does he voltmteer to do things which he 
knows need to be done? 

Could you describe an incident or example that you think illus- 
trates this change in his ability to accept responsibility? 

Xvfhat effect, if .any, do you to l nk Adams had in bringing about 
these changes in the ability to accept responsibility? 

toe Responses 







NATUEE 


OF TIE 


CHANGE 






Better 


Worse 


Same 




Adams caused 


15 


8 




EFFECT 










OF 


Adams had some effect 


5 






ADAMS 
m TEE 


Adaras had no effect 


1 


2 




CHANGE 


Don't know 


_I 


2 







TOTAL 


28 


12 


58 



The Simmary 

At first glance it does not seem impressive that only fif-ty- 
one percent of the parents interviewed noted a change in •Qie ability 
of their children, to accept responsibility after this past year of 
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OMesirdon 1 

Suamayy (oontd, ) 

sohool. Included in tihe 4o inderydews ■bhad reporded change are 
children dhad made posldiv,e and negadive changes. Id is widhin 
dhis group of inderviewj, dhe ones dhad noded gome change, dhad we 
can see some encouraging' cor^arisons. 

Firsd, of dhose dhad showed a change in “Hie ahilidy do aecepd 
responsihilidy, 28 showed a posidive change and only 12 showed a 
regression. Id is gradifylng do node dhad of i^e 40 Indervlews 
showing change, 70^ feld dhad dhe progrEuB ad Adams had in some way 
helped do hring aboud dhe posidive change. 

Id is inderesding do node dhad of dhe dodal 78 inderviews, only 
8 panends feld dhad Adams had caused a regression in dhe gdudends* 
abilldy do aceepd responsibllidy. In odher words, over 89 ^ of 
dhe parends inderviewed feld dhc b Adams had nod adversely aff ceded 
dhelr children. 230 of dhe parends feld dhad Adams was specific- 
ally responsible for helping 'their children "to grow dowards be- 
coming more responsible people. 



Queadlon 2 

Have any of dhe your son has done or said during dhe 

pasd school year given you an idea of whad he dhiiifcs or feels aboud 
himself? And how is dlis differend, if ad all, from dhe way he used 
do feel aboud himself? For examples Does he seem more or less aad- 
isfied widh whad he does? Is he happier? 

Could you describe an incidend or example dhad you dhlnk 11- 
lusdrades a change in how he feels aboud Imnself? 

Whad effecd, if any, do you -Uilnk AdamB had In bringing aboud 
dhis change in ilia addUxide •toward himself? 
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Question 2 ( contd, ) 



The Reeponses 



NATURIi: OP IlE CHANGE 
Better Worse Same 



EFTECT 

OP 

ADAMS 
ON 05E 
CHANGE 



Adams caused 
Adams had some effect 
Adams had no effect 
Don’t know 



55 5 

6 2 

1 

10 5 



TOTAL 



49 11 l8 



The S-ummary 



Several comparisons are possible hare, Pirsb, the ■total number 
who changed (either for the better or for worse) vastly overshadowed 
those who did not| 60 changed, while only l8 parents reported no 
change. For some of those l8, of course, the ohild was already 



happy and satisfied. Secondly, of those who changed, those who 
changed for the better vastly outnumbered those who became worse. 



Forty*nine parents reported their sons or daughters seemed happier 



ajad more satisfied, while only 11 reported that their siblings were 



less happy. 

Of the 60 students x^^ho changed, parents of 46 of the students 
attributed the ohaiige to Adams, toly one said that Adams definite- 
ly had no effect, wM=le 15 were ur.sure. Of the 46 who reported 
that Adams affected their sons or daughters, 39 reported that tlie 
change was for the betterf only seven repor'^^ed that Adamo caused 
dissatisfaction suad unhappiness. 

Jxk paroentage terms ^ase figures are perhaps most strlkf.ug. 
Adams was reported to have had an effect on the happiness and satis- 
faction of 69 ^ of its students. Of the 46 students that Adams af^ 
fected, 85 ^ were affected in a positive direction (toward greater 
happiness and satisfaction}# Only 15^ were affected negatively. 
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Question 3 

1 8 your s on inor e Emciou s snd ten s e now tiiBn he wa s in ppe viou s 
school years, or less so? For exa^le does he have more trouble 
sleeping, does he eat less well, does he Gontinually seem upset? 

Could you give soma examples to illustrate ,iny differences you 
perceive? 

“What part, if any, do you thii^ Adams has played in tM.s change ? 



The Responses 







NATURE 


i 

0 


CHANGE 






Bettier 


Worsa 


Same 




Adams caused 


20 


4 




EFFECT 










OP 


Adams had some effect 


7 


5 




JLDAMS 










CttT H3E 


Adams had no effect 


2 


1 




CHANGE 












Don't know 


6 


2 






TOTAL 


35 


12 


27 



The Sumiary 

Combins a new school, new friends, new faculty, vriLth an exper- 
imental curriculum and a potentially tense and anxious situation for 
students is created. Yet 83 ^ of the parents interviewed felt that 
their children had either become lass tense and more relaxed, or 
at least remained the same, compared to previous school years. 

It is interesting to note ttiat 57^ of the parents that report- 
ed a change in their students felt that Adams had helped to reduce 
the anxiety and frustration. OtlLy 12^ of the parents said that the 
program at Adams had caused ^ceater frustration for the students* 
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i^es'fclon 

Does your son have a clearer sense of what he wants to be in 
life, of what his goals are, ttian he had at the beginning of "the 
school year or last year? For example does he toiow now that he 
wants to go to college, or that he wants to run a business, or 
■Uiat he wants to help people, whereas previously he hadn’t ■Uiou^t 
about it? 

Could you give an e xamp le which you think illustrates this 
change in his goals? 

What effect, if any, do you think Adana had in bringing about 



this change in 


his goals? 








®ie Responses 




Nature 


OP THE 


CHANGE 






Better 


Worse 


Same 


EPkkCT 


Adams caused 


19 


3 




OP 

ADAMS 


Adams had some effect 


5 


1 




QT THE 
CHANGE 


Adams had no effect 


4 








Don't Imow 




— 


— 




TOTAL 


31 


4 


41 



Ihe Suimaary 

^Qiis question posed a number of dJ.fflctiltles in Interpreting 
the parent ’s responses. It was difficult to judge a change in a 
set of goals, or lire desirability of a chosen career, or the uncer- 
tainty about a future occupation as being either ’’hatter”, ’’worse” 
or the ’’same”. Below are four situatlOTS that occurred on ■Uie in- 
terviews that explain the problem in classification of parent re- 





sponses 
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Ques'bion 4 (ooii"bd, ) 

1. Is it necessary, or even desirable, for a hl^ school siTudenb 
to have his goals for life planned in the 9'bh, 10th or 11th grade? 

2. A high school freshman gives up Iris dream of being a "fireman’' 
and now is confused about what direction he will take in life. In 
our interview classification system this situation would be classi- 
flad as being "worse" because he has no goal direction. However, 

■Uiis student might have grotm a long ways towards maturi-^ when he 
gave up a childhood fantasy and started to look seriously at himself, 
Thia growth could be positive. If ‘ttie student had grown stronger 

in his childhood dreMQ of being a "firemai:^' on our scale, ■Hiis would 
have been claasJ.fied as "better" yet it mi^t be a negative growth 
pattern, 

3. Is it "better" or "worse" for a student to change his mind from 
a career that would have included eollege to one that would not re- 
qpiire a eollege degree? Many parents e^^pressed concern if 'tiieir 
child did not show interest in college and consequently gave nega- 
tive answers to this question If the students goals did not include 
eollege, A few parents e^qjregsed concern for ttiey felt ttiat "Adams' 
teachers were telling students that college was not necessary for 
success, " 

4. If a student makes many changes in his goals during the year, would 
this be rated as "batter" or Worse"? Parents gave positive ansv/ers 

to -tliis question if "ttie goals idiat the student was currently think- 
ing about were eonalatent with the parents' aspirations for the stu- 
dent, But if ihe goals were not what the parMits ‘tiiou^t was 
worthwhile, the re ponses were then negative. For example, if the 
student changed his goal from medicine to music, some parents regarded 
this as a negative change where others said it was a positive change. 

We used the parent's own Judgment of better or worse. Keep- 
ing these ideas in mind there are still some inoeresting eompwri- 
aons ttiat can be made from title data received on the interviews, 
Thiriy-five parents reported -tiiat 'Uielr child became more clear as 
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Ques'tion 4 (oon'bd. ) 

■to his goals and direeiion during 'Htie year. Ai ihe same 1 : 110 © 4l 
paren*ts reported no change during the year. Within the inter- 
views that stated no change, there are students who had goals set 
before coming to Adams and some that have not set their goals. It 
is interesting to note the influence that AdMas had on the students 
that were reported as having changed during the years 28 out of 35 
parents felt 'that Adams had influenced the change. Of liaose students 
affected by Adams, leading to goal setting, 86^ had a positive change . 
Ctoly four students were reported by parents as regressing, in their 
sense of goals, because of their essperience at Adams, 

Ihe difficulty of interpreting parent responses to this ques- 
tion has caused us to reevaluate "ttiis objective for Adams and clar- 
ify it. 

Question 5 

hoes your son take an active interest in more thangs now than 
in previou.s years, or fewer? For exan^les previously all he wanted 
to do was work on his car. Now he reads different things, tried 
out for the school play, and has a hobby, 

CouLd you give some examples to illustrate this change? 

What effect, if any, do you thlris Adams had in bringing about 
■Uiis change in ‘Wie things he is interested in? 

The Responaes 







NATDRl 


OP THE 


CHANGE 






Better 


Worse 


Same 




Adams caused 


l6 


1 




EMfECT 










OP 


Adams had some affect 


6 






ADAMS 
ON THE 


Adams had no effect 


2 


1 




CHANGE 


Don't know 


JL 


4 






TOTAL 


30 


6 


32 
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Hie 

One of ±110 goails tha'b Adams worked on •this past year was ’to 
help eiqpand the interests of students into new areas, Hiirty-six 
parents interviewed reported that they notieet, a change in the stu- 
dentb interests, 32 reported no change from earlier years. Thirty 
of the 36 students iiiat changed had a positive change. Of the six 
with a negative change 5 parents reported that the change was 
caused by situations outside of the school and only one parent, out 
of 68, felt that Adams had oaused "the student's interests to decrease. 
Aceording to parents interviewed that reported a change, Adams af- 
feoted 61 ^ of the students and caused a positive change in eapansion 
of Interests. 

This question was also difficult to score. This was due to Idle 
parents feelings about items that were of current interest to their 
children. If the interest areas met .with approval of the parents, 
the reBponses were positive, but if the area of interests had widen- 
ed but were in areas that did not meet with parents' approval, -ttie 
responses were negative. 

It was mentioned In a few interviews that the students inter- 
ests in a particular area deepened but did not necessarily eiqjand 
into other fields, 

Queation 6 

Itove liis dress and maimers changed? For examples he used 
to be well dressed and eourteousi now he wears blue Jeans and argues 
with eveiyone. 

Could you give an example or describe how he has changed? 

liJhat part, if any, do you ‘ttilnk Adams played in causing 'Uiis 
change? 
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Question 6 (contd, ) 



The Eeaponses 



Adams caused 

EFFECTS 

OP Adams had some effect 

ADAMS 

ON THE Adams had no effect 

CHANGE 

Don ’ t taiow 
TOTAL 



NATURE OP THE CHANGE 
Better Worse Same 

4 l4 

1 3 

7 1 

_ -I — 

12 21 4l 



The SiJmnaCT' 



Prom "the dai^a given in the chart above it can be seen that h0% 
of tils parents interviewed were dissatisfied x^ith their children's 
appear anos over the year. Of the 33 students who changed their style 
of dress 5 21 were reported a.s worse ^ and only 12 showed an improve-- 
ment^ in the opinion of parents. Only five parents expressed the 
feeling that Adams had helped to improve their cliildren* s ideas of 
appropriate sohool dress. Twenty-one parents felt that Adams had 
caused the negative change in their student* s dress, 

Porty-one parents reported no change in the atudent*s dress 
or mannersi this was expressed in both satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory terms. 

Two interesting note si First, one parent, who was upset, reported 
her son as saying ’"dress is unid^ort ant, , .what is toportant is what 
you tMr^ and what you do*’| second, anothar parent at Adams was 
pleased that there is ”less pressure on parents to keep up with the 
elite”. ®ie diffioulty of datsCTiining the value of a dress coda is 
perhaps most succinctly illustrated by these tvio atataments. 
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Question 7 



Does yoiar son express his ideas and opinions more often now 
than he did before? For exEmples Previously he said very little 
about ar^^hingi now all at onee he wants to taUc about the Vielaiam 
War all the time. 

Could you give some examples or describe how he has ohanged? 

T^at pairt, if Miy, do you thirite Adams played in causing this 
change? 



^e Resronses 







Nature 


OP THE 


CHANGE 






Better 


Worse 


Same 




Adams caused 


21 


2 




EFFECT 










OP 


Adams had some effect 


16 






ADAMS 
CM T® 


Adams had no effect 


S 






CHANGE 


Don't know 




2 


_ 




TOTAL 


50 


4 


21 



An ovarwhelming change in •Uie studentb ability to es^ress his 
opinions was reported by parents to this question. Sixiqr-aix percent 
of the parents interviewed said ■ttiat they felt ttieir child had made 
an ittjprovement in his abili,"ty to egress his opinion. Sixty-nine 
percent of the parents that noted a positive change felt that Adame, 
with its freedom to discuss topics, and the encouragement of the 
faculty to help students express themselves, had been instrumental 
in bringing about "toe Improvement, 

Only of the parents, that is 2 out of 75, felt that Adams 
had caused a regression in the students willingness to eatress 
himself. 
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Questloii 8 



Does lie reae"b any diff'eren'bly now when someone disagrees with 
him ihan he did hefore? For examples Previously he got very angry 
when someone disagreed! now he listens •to wha'b o'bhera have to say. 
Could you illustrate any change s mth examples? 

What part, if any, do you think Adams played in oausing this 
ohange ? 



Ihe Responses 



HATUEE OF ®IE CHANGE 



Better Worse Same 



EFFECT 

OP 

mms 

ON THE 
CHANGE 



Adams caused 

Adams had some effect 



Adams had no effect 



Don't toiow 



15 5 

7 2 

1 

10 ^ 



TOTAL 



33 12 30 



The Summary 

Tolerance and understanding of another’s point of view is an 
important lesson to be learned. Prom the interviews with parents it 
was found that 44^ of the students had become more tolerant of others 
when there was a conflict over a point of ■view. Of liie 45 parents 
that stated they had observed a change, 64^ felt that Adams in- 
fluenced the change. Only 7 students appeared to have less toler- 
ance because of "ttieir experienoe at Adams. 

Thiirty parents reported that they had not noticed a ohange. 

This 40^ of •ttie s'^dents would include both s'tudents who were toler- 
ant of others as well as those who were in'fcolerant hefore coming 
to Adams. 
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NOTES 



I'b is neeessary to inolud© a few notes that deal wi*Ui areas men- 
tioned by parents whieh were not oovered by interview questions. 

The tone and nature of raeponses deserves coniment and will ^ye 
olarification to smne of the answers given by parents. 

At the and of "ttie notes there are a series of favorable quo-r- 
tatiois colleeted which indloate a further range of intereating per- 
ceptions on Adams, 



1. The structure, curriculum and ideas of freedom were criticized 

on approximately JO0 of the interviews, A typical response was 
the feeling by parents that students were too young, especially the 
freshmen, to handle the free time at Adams, that students enjoyed 
the lack of pressure and consequently did not t^ to learn or 
work. Beoause the school was not pushing "ttie students wi'tti strong 
direction and not using tests, books, and "nomnal" courses, students 
would not get a good education! parti eular, they would not get 

into college. 

2. The need for *'law and order" was es^ressed on 20 Interviews. 

Tdere was a feeling that s'teidents were too imnature to be allowed 
to move about the school and park wi'UiQut rules, ihat students 
really wanted rules and that without "ttie rules, the students did not 
know how to behave. Students must be required to attend classes and 
parents must be notified if students ar^i missing classes. 

3. Four interviews esqpressed the feeling ttiat there was more oppor- 
tunity at Adams than at other schools. The reasons seemed to be from 
two areas s one, that the school encouraged students to become in- 
volved in activitieB, Mid two, that -ttiere were fewer students en- 
rolled, thus less competition. 

4. Rcom 37 oilier interviews there were statements of praise and 
support for ttie pro^am at Adams. The ft’eedom allowed for student 
grofwth, helped in the awareness of "Hie problems of •society, enabled 
the students to gain a better self- concept, and encouraged students 
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"bo become vocal and less emobional in e 3 Q)ressing their opinions. 
This was a’t'fcribu’ted to a number of things s one^ the atmosphere of 
the school was friendly; two, the students were respeoted by the 
teachers; and three, the teaohera worked to develop a relationship 
with the students that helped the students grow and become inde- 
pendent. 



5* Four parents e^ressed the feeling that the Adams program aotu- 
ally helped their teenager to mature and become a young adult. 

6. On six interviews, parents e^^ressed some taachera were dress- 
ing as sloppy as the atudenta. They felt teachers should sat an 
example in their dress for the students to follow. 

The desire for closer working relations be tween the school and 
the parents was es^ressed on ei^t interviews. Earlier notification 
from teachers that a student was having diffioulty in class, in- 
stead of waiting until it was too late, was requested. Parents 
want to be notified when students are missing classes. A few 
parents remarked that teachers did not return telephone calls or 
make efforts to contact parents, 

8, Only four parents said that they would transfer their students 
to another school next year. They felt their sons and dau^tera 
would not get a ”good” education at Adams ; the area that was singled 
out to be weakest was mathematics, 

9- The issue of race problems was mentioned on seven interviews. 
(Note that there was no question that asked for a response dealing 
with racial issues.) Three parents were concerned that black stu- 
dents were “suppressing white students.” White girls were afraid 
to walk in the halls, in the park, ,and to enter restroorna from fear 
of black students. Two parents added iiiat the “black leadership” 
had caused a lot of trouble for the school this year. One parent 
said idiat she felt that white students got all the “good” olaases. 
Only one parent expressed the feeling that her son had progressed 
in his understanding of soma of the problems of minority groups and 
had become willing to work to overcome prejudioe. 
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Below are l4 quoi^atlons from the paren*t interviews that are en- 
couraging and exciting si^s of progress s 

1* i feel Adams, with it*s method of free and open disoussion en- 
couraged, was raaponslble for our son to overcome shsmess and 
bashfulnaas . 

2, I think the teachers at Adams strive to have the students ana?- 
situation a- -they are more open in their attitudes. 

3* The grading system at Adams is more relaxed and not as strin- 
gent as at other high schools he attended. No pressure about 
grades. 

4, Our daughter who had been a good student in grade school and 
then "turned off" during first two years of high . chool. , . this 
has been the most positive school experience# The interest of 
the teachers, informality of the structure has encouraged and re 
newad her interest in school , 

5* The atmosphere of Adams has enabled her to enjoy school — ^did not 
in previous school. 

6. She had unhappy and bad escperianoaa in two other hi^ schools. , . 
aha likes Adams because of different attitude on part of faculty 
making for better relationships between students and teachers, 

7 • Ad^s showed that "they" eared about our son, 

8, Adams has helped, • .teachers seem to relate to students, 

9* Adams has taught the ability to "want to learn ." 

10. Happier in sohool, , .basically not having education craxmied do^m 
her throat. More relaxed approach to teaching. 

11. Our son was trained at home to have responsibility, and Adams 
lias allowed him the opportuni*^ to make deoisions, 

• FMiily always has had discuasions over her troubles. Now a new 
element, "why", has been added. 
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13, (Adams has helped)... by letting the studants be c their ovnis 
mailing him responsible for his learning, 

14. Friendliness of school contributed. , .teachers took a more per- 
sonal interest in her, 

CONCLUSION 



Because of the degree of care exercised to protect the random 
sample and the high likelihood that the results of the interview are 
true of the total Adams student population, it oan be eoncluded that 
there has been a positive growth and improvement in the behavior of 
students as observed by parents. Two important issues are raised 
with this conclusion. First, did the change result from the students 
e^qjerience at Adams or was it a normal growth .pattern associated with 
adolescence? ¥e have only the parent' a judgment. Second, how does 
the behavioral change of Adams students as ej^ressed by parents eora- 
pare to views of parents of students in other Portland high schools? 

We intend to conduct a similar interview with Adams parents next 
year to compare and measure the behavioral change that has taken 
place during the two years of the school's operation. To help an- 
swer the issues raised above, it is suggested that a random sanjile 
of parents from other Portland hi^ schools be seleoted and inter- 
viewed to provide comparative data for the Adams study. 
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TIS'i; B VALUATIOK OP PUPILS 
CHOICE OF CKEDIT-NO CREDIT VS, CfRADES 



All Adams students had the option of toeing their courses either 
for a letter grade or simply for oredlt, Tha majority of the teach- 
ing and administrative staff believed that an evaluation system 
baaed upon Credit-No Credit rather than letter grades was prefer- 
able for sound educational reasons. F'T example, we feared that some 
students would value maintaining high grades more than satisfy- 
ing intellectual eurlosity. These students might avoid stimulat- 
ing but demanding courses, fear to risk their grade by trying some- 
thing new, or frantically work to raise a C+ to a B- , rather than 
work to increase understanding. In short, we believed that an eval- 
uation system based on Credit-No Credit would tend to stiimilate in- 
terest in learning as an intrinsically rewarding activity. However, 
e were aware that some students and their parents, for a variety of 
reasons j nught feel more comfortable with the more familiar letter 
grades. We also knew that some colleges put a great deal of emphasis 
upon a student's grade point average, alttiough we hoped to persuade 
them to give equal consideration to students without grades, there- 
fore, we made it possible for student” «uid parents to choose the sys- 
tem by which the student would be evaluated | that is, Credit-No 
Credit? or Grades (A,B,C, No Credit), 

The term Credit indicated that the student had sueeessfully ful- 
filled the obligations and .responsibilities that he xmdertook when he 
enrolled in the elass. In some areas these obligations were nego- 
tiable, whereas in others the obligations and criteria for success 
were firmly set by the teacher at the outset of the course. The term 
No Credit indicated that a student had not yet fulfilled hie obliga- 
tions in a class, but could reoeive credit as soon as those obliga- 
tions were met. It is important to understand that No Credit did 

mean, that the student had failed the course? but rather, that for 
any number of reasons, for example, poor health, lack of effort, drop- 
ping of the class, the student was in the process of completing, but 
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had not yet oompleted course requirements. 

Prohlems Related to Gredit-Wo Credit Choice 

Other high sohools, “both in and out of Portland, generally re- 
qxiired letter grades to accompany AdM:\s students transferring to them. 
Also students were allowed to change their original choice once be- 
fore the end of the semester. For these reasons, even though a stu- 
dent had chosen Credit-No Gredit, grades were maintained for him. 

Some teachers felt that this tended to undermine the spirit of Ihe 
Credit-No Credit evaluation policy, as they were forced to continue 
to think in terms of letter grades. 

With tf«- first class to graduate in the spring of 1971 » the prob- 
lem of college ackoission will become critical. We have initiated cor- 
respondence and dlsousalon with college a dmi ssions officers on the 
issue of acceptance of stu.dents with Credlt-No Gredit evaluations. 

To date, the response has been nd.xedi colleges in the Oregon state 
system, and several others {particular ly **prestige** colleges), have 
indicated that the lack of a GPA will not adversely affect the Adams 
students* chances of admission. Some have said they xTOUld rely heavi- 
ly on college hoard exasnnations , counselor rcooMnendations, or other 
indices in lieu of a OPA. College bound students were advised that 
letter grades were usually a prudent choice, especially if they fore- 
saw need for financial aid. 

W# ■were interested in finding out which students, and for what 
reasons, selected Credit-No Credit rather than grades, and how these 
Ghoices were distributed among departments, A survey revealed the 
following data. 
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GRADHTO PREFERISWCES OF STU DENTS 
" m pmcEi-JTAGES 

Q^JERAIi EDUCATION VS. ELECTIVES 



Overall Freshmen Sophomore Junior 
CR GR CR GH CR GR CR GR 



Electives 


48 


52 


44 


56 


46 


54 


57 


43 


General Education 


55 


45 


50 


60 


55 


47 


64 


56 


TOTAL 


50 


50 


45 


55 


48 


52 


59 
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GRADING PREFEfiEgTCES OP ST I PEHTS BY DEPARTMENT 
IN PmCEN^GES 

Depar'tmen't Overall Freshmen Sophomore Junior 

CR GR CR GR CR GR CR GR 



Foreign Language 


27 


73 


31 


69 


23 


77 


27 


73 


Science 


33 


67 


25 


75 


36 


64 


38 


62 


Physical Education 


4o 


60 


43 


57 


35 


65 


14 


86 


Home Economics 


44 


56 


45 


55 


40 


60 


50 


50 


English 


51 


49 


43 


57 


52 


48 


48 


52 


Risiness Education 


51 


49 


4o 


60 


53 


47 


59 


4l 


Mr sic 


52 


48 


(Mrsio m^es no distinctions by 
class) 


Art 


67 


33 


79 


21 


70 


30 


100 


0 


■^Tork Er^erienee 


69 


31 


43 


57 


4i 


59 


86 


14 



Interpretation of Findings 

l\liile the overall distribution of letter grades and Crodit-No 
Credit oholces was equally divided, the trend was away from letter 
grades among older students, Nhile 33>% of the freshmen preferred 
letter grades, only 4l^ of the juniors chose letter grades. 

There was wide vaid.ation among departments in the peroentage of 
students who chose Gredit-No Credit rather than letter grades. In the 

IW 
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Physical Education ‘department, for example, the overall trend was reversed 
o, f freshmen, but 86^ of Juniors, chose letter grades. At 
all grade levels, students chose to be evaluated in Physical EdUGa- 
tion by letter grades more than Credit-No Credit, Music and Art stu- 
dents chose Credit-No Credit over grades, with 100^ of the juniors 
in Art classes choosing Credit-No Credit. The Foreign Language de- 
partment had the hipest percentage of students choosing letter grades 
(73^) » ^d the VJork Ej^erienee department had the highest percentage 
choosing Credit-No Credit (69^). 

These variations suggest several hypotheses s 

1. Students may have chosen letter grades in subjects in which they 
felt fairly confident of sucoesa. Juniors who elected Physical Edu- 
cation, for example, may have been those with high degrees of athletic 
prowess, 

2. Students may, in some oases, ha e been strongly influenced by 
teachers, one way or the other. Una, ’mity of choice in one class sug- 
gests teacher influence. 

3. Some departments may have hl^ enrol,unent of less able students, 
who might tend to avoid < letter grade. The high percentage of Credit- 
No Credit choice made by students in the llnvk Experience program might 
be an example of this. 

4. Other departments may attract a hi^ e'^ jllment of aeademically 
talented students who ml^t pre'^er letter grades. 'Hie courses tra- 
ditlpnajly taken by the college bo\md student, such as Foreign Lang- 
uage and Science, could be examples, 

5* There may be a relationship between student ability and the choice 
of grades versus Credit-No Crsdit, 

The data presented here only raise these speculations j they are 
insufficient to provide the basis for any oonelusiona. Further in- 
quiry into the functioning of -ttie evaluation system Is planned. 



BEASONS FOB TOE RECEIPT OF NO CBEDIT 

In the usual sense of the word. No Credit is not a grade — it 
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is simply an indication that oradit has not yet bean aaraad in a 
particular class. Since a student may not fulfill his credit re“ 
quirements for ai^ n\jmber of reasons, and because the receipt of Mo 
Credit does not brand the atudent as a failure, it was predicted 
that teachers would tend to give more No Gradit evaluations to indi-^ 
cate nonoomplatlon of Doirrse raquiraments th^ thay would if re- 
quired to give an therefore, No Gradit could be predicted to 

be a more accurate indicator of insufficient parformanca than failure 
grades in other schools. 

.An analysis of the reasons that students received No Credit 
might indicate whether these hypotheses had validity, as well as pro- 
vide infoMaation about how these students could be more affect- 
ively helped. 

Teachers were asked to give reasons why students in each of 
their classes received No Credit# THae form provldad for this purpose 
asked teachers to check one or more specific reasons why no credit 
could be given, to check the imderlying problems the teacher felt 
had aff acted the student* s performance, and to reeonmand ways of 
helping the student overooraa these problama. 

When the reports were returned and the data interpreted, it be- 
came apparent that the Physical ISducation department represented a 
imique situation. Extremely large numbers of studenta had received 
No Credit, and the reason given in almost every case was class non- 
attendance. Because the numbers were great enough to distort in- 
terpretation of the No Credit data as a whole, the Physical Education 
data are not presented here. 

The number of reports here interpreted was 283 1 I 87 from elee-:- 
ti^ oouraas (except Physical Education) and 96 from General Education 
Thaae 283 reports dealt with 199 different students. Overall, 
of studenta did not receive credit | elective taaohers gave No Credit 
to approximately 7»7^ of their students, and General Education teach- 
ers to approximateUy 7*9^* 
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Ihe reasons given for tiie receipt of No Credit were; 



Poor Class AttendanG© 

Palled to Complete Work 
Poor Participation in Class 
(All Other Raasons) 



Eleotlv g^ General Eduoation 



40 ^ 

33 % 

X3% 



30 % 

13% 

9% 



As can be seen, -Uiere was no major difference between -tti© elec'- 
tirve oourses and the required course. General Eduoation, Almost half 
of ■Uiose receiving no credit did so because their class attendance 
v/as poor. 

The inferances for the underlying causes were sunmarized thus; 





Electives 


General Education 


Unwilling to Try 


12^ 


11^' 


No Capacity to Work Independently 


12^ 


9% 


Unablo to Resist Attractions of the 
Park, the Halls, etc. 


2.1% 


20% 


Very Little Interest in the Subject 
letter in 'to.e Class 


V3% 


Xk% 


Seems to Have No Interest in School 


1% 


12% 


All Other Inferences (None more 
than 5%) 


3m 





Again there was almost no difference between the elective courses 
and General Education, 

Teachers were asked to make specific recommendations for the 
best way to deal with each of the studeiits who received No Credit, 

It was anticipated that if teacherd recommendatlona fell into a small 
set of eategories, it wo\ild guide the iiBplementation of new proce- 
dures for reducing ■Uae number of students who were doing inadequate 
work. 
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The recornmendatione did fall into • fahr ee major ea'begorieas 



Family Counseling 

Put (to Close Attendance Cheek 
Early Next Year 

Needs More Teacher Direction 

All other Suggestions 



Electives 

55 ^ 

24 ^ 

25 /^ 



General Education 

17 ^ 




Specific actions have been taken for the school year 1970" 

1971 based on ■ttiese recoimendationa. Ihe only major difference seems 
to be that General Education teachers tended to blame themselves, in- 
dicating that the student needed more direction th^ he got. They 
were not so bothered by poor attendance. Elective teachers, on the 
other hand, either were more bothered by poor attendance or regard- 
ed compelling the student to attend as a more effeotlve way of deal- 
ing with the problems of their No-Credit students. 
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TRAlMINQl 1969*1970 
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The trainins program at Adama High School 'bhe first year of 
operation was a very amTDitious one. We had contracts for training 
or agreementa to train from five different teacher training organi- 
zations 1 Portland State, Oregon State and Harvard Univereities; 

Lewis and Clark and Reed Colleges. As part of these contracts for 
training we had a grand total of eleven joint appointments among the 
senior members of our staff. 

Appro xim ately ninety Individuals had all or part of their train- 
ing within Adams Sigh School, This niamber will increase to approxi- 
mately 115 individuals in the year 1970-71 • Teacher trainees, both 
student teachers and intem teachers, make up the vast majority of 
the 70 we had in training this past year. In addition, we had a 
small number of social work trainees, eounseling trainees, and pre- 
student-teaching "students in residence" ■wdLthln the vocational edu- 
cation areas, 

FEDERALLY MMDE3 TRAJimTQ. PROJECTS 

¥e were extremely fortunate in having two federally funded 
projects emanating from the Educations Professions Developoent Act 
of 1967 to help laiinoh our initial year of training and instruction. 
One of these projects was ooneeived to help train the staff to open 
the eohool. The second project enabled us to undertake the Portland 
Urban Teacher Education Project, a program for training teachers who 
would be suceessful in dealing with disadvantaged studenta. This 
was based at Adams High School, but affected four other Portland high 
schools. These two projeets represented somewhat better than $200,000 
of outside funding. 
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For our second year of opera'tion we anticipate a significant 
increase in the number of outside funded projects# We have a second 
grant to enable us to continue the Portland tjrban Teacher Education 
Project in much the same form as vjas ajaplemented in the first year 
of operation# In addition, we have a second EPDA Project which is 
enabling Adams, as well as the Portsmouth laddie School, to train 
a n\ 3 inber of individuals for speciali^^ed and differentiated school 
roles during the summer of 1970 and throughout the academic year of 
« 70 -» 7 i. These two projects aocouat for approximately S170,000# 

Training projects wliich are fiuided elsewhere, but which will 
have an affect on our traiiiing function, include one through Teaching 
Research, Monmouth, Oregon, wM.ch allows us to eD^eriment in the 
development of protocol teaching materials. A second, centered at 
the Uiiiversity of Oregon, uses Ad^s as a site for a Teacher Gorp 
Training Program# A third, through Portland State University, will 
use Adams as a site for trailring school social workers# Proposals 
for additional federal money are in the offing and prospects seem 
quite high for additional funding throughout our second operational 
year. 

SIKUCTHBAL, PERSOMMMj AND RQIiE CHAFES FOR THE 3EC0MD YEAR 

Quantitatively we excelled in numbers of trainees, programs 
xindei?taken, joint appointments, contract a with training institutions, 
and outside funding. Qualitatively we lagged; we labored under in-- 
adeouate supervision of training as^erienees and poor coordination 
of training xrith research and instruotion. 

The most aigrrifioant change for training in our second year of 
operation is the reorganisation of training, research, devalopment 
and dissemination into the clinical division of Adams High School. 

The clinical division will be one of three divisions of Adams for 
the second year, the other two being the adiariiristrative and the in- 
straotional divisions# All training, research, and davelopment work 
will be headed by the Director of the Clinical Division, and appro^- 
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mately twelve FTE will be involved in this effort. 

During the first year of operation responsibility for the elin- 
ioal supervision of trainees, both interns and student teachers, was 
spread across three distinctly different roles i the two coordinators 
of teacher education, the four curriculum associates, and the eight 
team leaders. Our first year*s e^erience made us painfully aware 
that clinical suparvision is not properly done if it is one of many 
responsibilities of a very busy group of Individuals. Therefore, 
an additional modification in the training organization for the 
second year is the introduction of a clinical supervisory role. Dur- 
ing the second year we will have one half-time, and two three--quarter 
time clinical supervisors within General Education, and a half-time 
supervisor in the vocational education areas. In order to enable 
these individuals to gain the necassai^ e^qperience and skills to 
perform 1±Leir roles, we conducted a supervision workshop d\iring the 
summer, closely allied to a program for training the Portland Urban 
Teacher Education Project interns. 




